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HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Religion and form of worship of the Pagan Irish.— Fhe reigns of Eochaidh, 
Cearmna, and Sobhairce, Eochaidh I1.—Fiachadh, Eochaidh HII, Aongus, 
Eddkna, Rotheachta, Seadhna, Fiachadh IT. Muinheamhoin, and Aldergoid. 
—Ollamh Fodhla, his glorious reign, institutions, and legislative ordinances: 
and the National Assembly at Tara. 


A. M. 2865. The Celtic religion, of the ancient Lrish, wes in many respects 
similar to that of the Jewish Patriarchs.—They worshipped one Supreme Being, 
in the sacred groves, consecrated to him :—they offered victims to him, and 
other sacrifices of expiation.—Their ritual was remarkable for its awful simpli- 
city. They worshipped the Sun by the name of Bel, and the Moon, which 
they placed next to the Sun in reverence for its attributes and nocturnal glory. 
The class of Druids, who offered the lunar sacrifices, were called Samnothet ; 
they inculcated the doctrine of transmigration and maintained that the soul must 
be purified in different bodies, before it could enter the celestial mansions of hap- 
piness. The religious festival of the Moon was celebrated on the first of No- 
vember. The temple of the Moon was, we are told, an immense pile, whose 
rhins are still to be seen at Tlachta, in the County of Meath.—Here, on every 
eve of November, the votaries of Cynthia assembled in multitudes, to offer ado- 
ration, and receive the consecrated fire of Samhuin, or the Moon, from the 
Druids ; for it was deemed an act of enormous impiety to kindle the winter 
hearths from any other, than the divine flame of the holy altars of Samhain. 
The tax levied from every house for the Moon-fire brought immense revenues 
to the Druids.—T he Gauls and Britons derived, according to Bede, the principles 
of their theology from the Irish Druids.* The learned Charles O’Connor says, 





* “ The ancient mode of worship adopted by the Celtic and Scythian nations of Eu- 
rope, seems evidently to have originated in Irelanc. This shes at least, is certain, 
that the religion of the Gauls, as delivered by Casar, an indisputable authority, and 
such accounts as other writers, Greek and Roman, have furnished us, are in the fullest 
manner elucidated and confirmed by Irish history.”—O’Ha.toran. 

“ The religion of the Gauls was founded on the same theological principles, as those 
ractised in the ritual of the heathen Irish. What the original celtic religion was, we 
earn not only from Irish history ; but from the concnrrent testimony of foreign authors 

Vox. I.—35. 
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*¢ Our ancestors worshipped Bel, or Beleus, as God of the sun, or fire* and so 
did the ancient fire-worshippers of Persia by the name of Mithras :—and Apollo, 
I take to be only a corruption of Beleus, being among the Greeks and Romans 
the God of the sun; and cousequently one of their deities borrowed from the old 
Celts.”” This hypothesis strengthens the historical supports of our country being 
the hyperborean Isle of the ancients.} 

In our last chapter, we narrated the fatal circumstances that grew out of the 
idolatry of 'Ticuernmas and deprived him of life, and kingdom. Some writers, 
among whom are the acute O’Flaherty, and the learned Lynch, contend, that 
there was an interregnum of seven years, after the death of this Prince. We, 
however, on the authority of Dr. Keating, and O'Halloran dissent from an opin- 
ion, which is not sustained by a concurrence of historical evidence. Neither the 
regal list of Giolla Caomhain, the psalter of Cashel, nor the Bruodin chronicle, 
mukes any allusion to such a chasm in our sovereign supremacy. An interreg- 
num of seven years, would be inconsistent with the genius of the Milesian consti- 
tution. Wedo not think it probable, that a crown for which there were so many 
rival candidates, and which even the lawful monarch could, often, only retain by 
force of arms, would remain in abeyance, for such a period, without exciting the 
ambition, or tempting the struggles of the provincial kings. In some instances, 
indeed, the elected king is not acknowledged as supreme monarch, or Ard Righ, 
by our annalists, who bestowed on them, the appellation of Gafra Sabrach, or 
monarchs not legally chosen by general consent. ‘* When we, reflect, says 
O’ Halloran,” on the nature of the succession; that the nation, from the Prince 








also, that it was the same with that of the old patriarchs. They worshipped one Su- 
preme Being, not in temples, but in groves of oak, which being open at the top and 
sides, were, in theiropinion, more acceptable to the divine and unconfined being, whom 
they adored. ‘They believed in a future state of rewards and punishments, suitable to 
their behaviour in this life.”-—Wanrner. 


* “ Mithras, the sun, which was worshipped by the idolatrous Persians ;—that word, 
however, signifies fire in the literal sense. 

Mithras is certainly called fire by the Scythians, from whom the Irish are descended, 
as well as the Persians. ‘The similarity of language and ancient mode of worship of 
the Persians and Irish confirm, in some degree, the pretensions of the latter to an eastern 
origin.” — Toland’s Hist. of the Druids. 

‘© We may remark here by the way, that the Séots (as the Irish were originally cal- 
led) in the extremity of the west, had descended from the same Scythian ancestors with 
the Persiaus, in almost the extremities of the east, as is demonstrable not only from 
similitude of theology, but of language also, the strongest evidences for the origin of 
any nation; thus Caors, fire, is Cyr in Persian. Cids, a stipend or tribute, is Gas or 

az in Persian.” —Boxnornivs. 

t “ The Scots brought this Religion from’Spain, before it received any*considerable al- 
terations from the intercourses with the Tyrians, Pheenicians and other nations, who 
settled in that country. It is without dispute, from the glory and renown which the 
heathen ministers of this religion gained throughout all Europe, that the name of 
“ Jeane,” or sacred Isle, was given to Ireland.”—Disser. on Irish Hist. page 98, 

“* Diodorus Seculus has preserved an account out of Hecateus, a very ancient author 
of a northern Island, little less than Sicily, situated over against the Celtae, and in- 
habited by those whom the Greeks called Hy reans.— It is,” says he, “ fruitful, 
pleasant and dedicated to Apollo. ‘That God, for the space of nineteen years, ‘used to 
come and converse with them, and which is more remarkable, they could, as if they 
had the use of ‘Telescopes, show the moon very nearthem. ‘They had a large grove, 
and temple of a round form to which the Priests frequently resorted with their harps 
to chaunt the — of Apollo, their great deity.” ‘ The situation of the Island, op- 
posite to the Celtae, who were the inhabitants of Britain, and Gallia ;—its being com- 

ared‘with'Sicily in size ;—its being dedicated to Apollo, 1. e. the sun, which planet the 
rish certainly worshipped ; the description of their temples, which were always round ; 
and the mention of their harps; are all so many concurring cireumstances, which seem 
more than probable, that this could be no other country than Ireland.”—Vide Dr. 
Smith’s History of the county of Cork, Vol. I. page 267. 
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to the peasant, was divided into classes; that honour and dignities were heredi- 
tary in families ; and that in times of the greatest distress, particularly during the 
Danish wars, these customs prevailed ;—in fact the constitution ceased as soon 
as they were discontinued, we must doubt the probability of such an interreg- 
num.” Be this as it may, the succeeding monarch was Eocuarpu, son of Datre 
of the royal line of Ith. Whether conquest or election raised him to the throne, 
we are not informed. He was surnamed Edghachach, or of the many coloured 
robe, because his silken mantle was as variegated asthe rainbow. He is neither 
distinguished for virtues nor vices in our annals. All that we are told, is that after 
a disturbed reign of four years, he was slain by Crarmna, of the line of Ir. The 
homicide, in conjunction with his brother Sobhairce, assumed sovereign power. 
They, like many of their predecessors, made a partition of the kingdom. 

The southern division, from Drogheda to Limerick, was governed by Cearmna ; 
the northern, from the Boyne to Londonderry, by Sonuairce. They were united 
by affection and policy, but after a turbulent reign of forty years, they were de- 
feated and slain, at the battle of Tara, by Eocuamnu Faobharglas (or the green 
blade) of the royal dynasty of Heber. 

This Prince ascended the Irish throne, A. M. 2909. He caused several forges 
to be erected for the fabrication of martial weapons. He filled all his arsenals 
with arms, and the appellation of Faobharglas was given him, from his having 
discovered the art of giving different colours to sword blades. We are informed 
that the points of his javelins, spears, and scimitars were green. In the psalter 
of Cashel, he is distinguished by the title of Faobhardhearg, or the king of the 
bloody edge, intimating the prowess of his sword in cutting down his enemies, in 
battle. Heinvaded Scotland, punished the Picts for assisting the late kings of 
the house of Ir, and after obliging them to pay tribute and give him hostages, 
bound them by oath never to interfere again in the elections of the Irish mo- 
narchs. 

He returned to Tara in triumph, but the Hebereans conspired against him, 
and, with their followers, attacked him, and succeeded in vanquishing his army 
and killing himself, at the battle of Corman, in Meath. 

Fruacuapu Labhruine, the chieftain of the victorious Hebereans, was invested 
with the royal purple, A. M. 2929. The epithet Labhruine, was given him 
from Inbher Labhruine, a river, that suddenly made its appearance in his reign. 
It is also recorded that Lough Erne, in the county of Fermanagh, one of the most 
beautiful and picturesque lakes in Europe, overflowed its bounds in this reign, 
and deluged an extensive scope of the country, belonging, then, to the Ernaans 
of the Belgic tribe, from whom this noble sheet of water, derives its name. In 
our topography of the counties of Sligo, Fermanagh and Cavan, we shall de- 
scribe the enchanting Islands, with which Loch Erne is interspersed, and the 
romantic domains with which its limpid waters are fringed. 

Friacuapu was a Prince of martial genius, and great capacity for government. 
He defeated the Hebereans in four successive engagements, and afterwards em- 
barked with his son Aongus, for Scotland, where he soon quelled an insurrection 
of the Picts, from whom he exacted the usual tribute.* But neither his virtues, 





* “ This gallant king and his son Aongus, engaged the Scottish Piets, and the old 
Britons that inhabited Albania, and defeated them in every action. The effect of these 
victories was an entire conquest of the country, and a reduction of that war-like peo - 
ple, the Caledonians, as well as the Picts, to pay homage to the crown of Ireland. For 
though the Picts had, from the time of Heremon, been tributaries to the Irish, for the 
space of 230 years after the Milesians first possessed themselves of the Island, yet the 
Scots never owned themselves under sabjection, till they were conquered by Fiachadh 
Labhruine, who compelled the whole kingdom of Scotland to obedience, and forced the 
inhabitants to pay an annual tribute.”—Keatina. 

“* Indeed all our own old historians admit that we were for ages before, and after the 
birth of Christ, tributary to the crown of Ireland.—Laing’s Hist. of Scotland. 

“ That Scotland was a colony of Ireland cannot be denied. The evidence of history 
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nor his valour could guard his throne from the machinations of conspirators. 
Eocuaepn, the grandson of the monarch of that name, raised the standard of 
revolt, and gave battle to Fiachadh, on the plains of Bealgadin, where the brave 
king fell covered with glory, after a reign of twenfy-seven years. The 
defeat and death of the heroic Fiachadh gave the victor, Eocuaipu III. the son 
of Maferbhis, the son of Eochadh II, possession of the Irish crown. He was sur- 
named Mumho, from his strength and power ; and it is from him that Munster de- 
rives its name, as the psalter of Cashel testifies. His reign makes no great figure 
in our annals. He lost his power as he gained it, by insurrection. Aoneus, the 
son of Fiacha, at the head of his adherents brought the king to an engagemext, 
at Cliach, where the royal troops were routed and the monarch slain, A. M. 2975. 
The accession of Aoneus, who was distinguished by the appellation of the Ol- 
Bhuadhaich, or the invincible victor, to the throne, was hailed by the universal 
acclamation of the Irish people. He had talents fit to shine in the field and in 
cabinet. In the beginning of his reign, the Damnonii of Connaught made an 
attempt to shake off his authority; but he soon suppressed this rebellion, and 
reduced the insurguents to subjection. 

He pursued a legion of the rebels to Britain, whither they had fled in hopes of 
obtaining succors from the Picts ; and succeeded, not only in annihilating them, 
but in chastising also the Picts for giving them reception, contrary to the faith of 
treaties. 

He must indeed, have met a determined opposition from the revolted Belgae, 
and their allies the Picts, as our historians say that they fought 30 pitched bat- 
tles with him, before they had yielded to his subjection. On his return home, 
flushed with victory, he was obliged to march to Thomond and Fermanagh, to 
chastise the disaffected Ernaans, and Fomorians. Having thus crushed domes- 
tic, and subdued foreign enemies, he turned his thoughts to the internal improve- 
ment of his kingdom. He caused ten woods to be cut down, and the soil which 
they had covered, to becultivated. During his reign, it is said, that an overflow- 
ing of the ocean separated Eaba from Rosketa, in Carbery, in the county of Sli- 

o. Butin the eighteenth year of his reign, EapHNA ArrcuTHeacu, the son of 
Eochhaidh Mumho, caused a defection of his people, which eventuated in his 
overthrow, and death in battle. The conqueror Eadhna ascended the throne. 
He received the appellation of Airghtheach, or the silver, from his having be- 
stowed many shields and targets of pure silver on his officers as a reward for their 
merit and intrepidity in his wars. 

This monarch’s war chariot, all our historians say, was composed of silver, 
and rendered still more costly by the lavish embellishments of art with which it 
was ornamented.* The Abbe Mc Geohegan, however, conjecture’s that the 





is too strong to be disputed by us. Dr. Blair, with all his genius and national enthu- 
siasm, has failed in his attempt to remove the land marks of Scottish and Irish history.” 
Disser. on the origin of the Scythian, Irish, amd Picts. Edinburgh 1799. Vol..I. page 
97. 


* “ Certain it is that the Irish military, indeed like all true sons of the blade, placed 
their greatest glory in the splendour and richness of;their arms. This Solinus, otherwise 
no admirer of the Irish, fully confesses. That they also fought in chariots highly orna 
mented, cannot be doubted; because our history abounds with accounts of them, and 
the beauty, spirit, and even the names of the very horses employed in them are not for- 

ot. We have seen when different coloured blades were introduced by Eochaidh, and 
this, and the detail of our Careads, or chariots of war, will fully explain the description 
which Florus gives us of Botuitus, in the Allobrogian war, “ who added splendour to 
the triumph, being drawn in his silver chariot with his arms of different colours, such as 
he fought with.”—O’Hatroran. 

For a further description of the Irish war chariots, we beg to refer the reader to No. 
Ill. Page 84 of this work. 

“ The order of battle among the old Ivish soldiers is not sufficiently explained by the 
prints and manuscripts that have fallen into our hands ; but this we are assured of that 
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epithet Airghtheach might have been derived from his riches, as he amassed im- 
mense wealth from conquests and tributes. We have no account of his campaigns, 
after his accession to the throne. In thetwenty-seventh year of bis reign, in at- 
tempting to quell the insurrection of Rorseacta, the grandson of Aongus, his 
army was destroyed, and himself slain at Raighne, in Leinster, A. M. 3020. 

The success of the insurrection, put the reins of royal authority into the hands 
of its leader. 

There is nothing particular related in our annals of Rotheachta, but that he 
fell by the hand of Seadhna, his successor, at the battle of Cruachan, in Con- 
naught, after a reign of twenty-five years. 

The victorious Seapuna, of the line of Ir, succeeded to the crown, A. M. 
3045, but after a short reign of five years, undistinguished by any exploit or 
act of beneficence, he was barbarously cut off by his own son Fiacnapu at Rath- 
cruachan, assisted by hired African assassins. 

The vile parricide, with hands still reeking with the blood of his parent, 
seized the sceptre, A. M. 3050. His atrocious deed rendered him an object of 
general detestation, and conscious guilt kept his mind in daily alarm. He 
never went out of the recesses of his palace, without being surrounded by his 

s. He obtained the name, or adjunct of Fiosgothach, from his having 
made wine from certain flowers, with which Ireland, it is said, abounded in 
those days. O’Halloran is of opinion, that the culture of vines was much im- 
proved at this time; and that conjecture is still borne out more strongly by the 
authority of other antiquarian writers.* But notwithstanding the precaution of 
Fiachadh, and the vigilance of his guards, divine vengeance at length overtook 
him, in the twentieth year of his reign. 

In an engagement with Murnneamuow, of the royal stock of Heber, he lost 
his life and throne, A. M. 3070. 

The Victor, as usual, ascended the throne of his predecessor, by the unani- 
mous consent of a people who for twenty years groaned under the despotism of a 
cruel implacable tyrant. Murnneamuorn began his reign under the most flat- 
tering national auspices, and his government daily developed the beneficial ef- 
fects of the justice and clemency which constituted its basis. The blessings of 
peace promoted national happiness and prosperity. He was the founder of the 
royal order of the golden-collar, which became afterwards so honourable, that 
no Prince could presume to ascend the throne of Ireland, who did not belong to 
it. He who aspired to this exalted order, besides being of noble birth, should 
also give the following proofs of chivalric dexterity, before he could be admitted 
a member of it. A buckler was attached to a post, in the middle of a plain, 
and according to the number of lances that the candidate broke against it in 





their Carbads, or military chariots, were of great use ; by creating confusion, and break- 
ing the ranks of an enemy, in plains of too great an extent. So expert were they in 
this kind of exercise, that great feats are recorded of some of our ancient military cha- 
rioteers. The chariots of Connal Kearnagh, and Chuciullin have been immortalized 
by Ossian.— Diss. on Irish Hist. page 66. 


* + That the Milesians introduced the vine in Ireland there can be no dispute; from 
the account which we have in old poems, and genealogies, of the vast quantities of wine 
which were used at their feasts and entertainments.” We have no authority of their 
having imported any wine.—Leslie’s Irish Sylva.— Dublin 1735.—Page 177. 

«“ The culture of the vine was so much regarded by the ancient Irish, that the Bre- 
hons promulgated aspecial law for the protection and encouragement of the vine- 
fields.” —Vide J. C. Walker’s Rise and Progress of Gardening, in Ireland. 

“ It seems clear to me, that wine was formerly made amongst us. The venerable 
Bede, in his Ecclesiastical history, affirms that wine was very plenty in Ireland, and 
should his testimony want further support, we find Irish words for every thing relative 
to this precious fruit; As Fion-4Amhuin, which signifies a vine-~yard, Fion-Dios a wine 
press, Fien-Chaor, a grape, &c. so that it is with some reason I assert, that about this 
time the culture of vines was much improved in Ireland.”—O’ Halloran. 
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running, he was more or less honoured, and if he was at his first essay, fortu- 
nate enough, in breaking the prescribed number, he in that case gained his ad- 
mission, and the Herald at arms then recommended him to the king, before 
whom, and the knights, he was to exhibit other feats of chivalry, in the court of 
tournament, where the monarch invested him with the collar. Frossaid informs 
us, that the same ceremony was observed at the reception of a king’s son into 
this illustrious order, and as they were sometimes admitted at a very tender'age, 
they were furnished with lances of a weight proportioned to their strength. At 
the age of seven years, the Princes were inducted in the military academy at 
Tara, where they were regularly instructed in military discipline. The first 
arms put into their hands, in the academy, were a lance and sword, ut ten years 
of age, they were exercised in casting a javelin at a mark, at which, in process of 
time they became so expert as to transfix a brazen shield at every aim. After 
becoming proficients in this exercise, they then practised the Cran- Tubal or 
sling, from which they could dart balls with great force and precision. Having 
acquired a perfect mastery over these weapons; at fourteen they mounted the 
war chariot, armed with the long spear and heavy battle ax, and as soon as they 
could sufficiently govern their coursers, and drive them through various evolu- 
tions with quick celerity, with one hand, and wield the spear and battle ax, alter- 
nately, with the other, they were admitted to the honour of knighthood, and as- 
signed a command in their father’s army. 

Let it not be supposed from this statement, that all their time was devoted to 
the study of arms: on the contrary, they were also ebliged to be conversant with 
general literature and science ; for it is a historical fact, that poetry was such an 
essential branch of education among the Irish Princes, that every king, ere he 
ascended the throne, was necessitated to compose the funeral song of his prede- 
cessor, and sing it to his harp. 

MuinnEAMHOIN, also caused helmets to be made, ornamented with pure gold, 
which he distributed among the bravest of the military and the most meritorious 
of the nobles.* Dr. O’Halloran informs us that the gold, in the front of the hel- 
met, was in the form of a crescent; that he had seen several of them; and had 
one for a considerable time in his possession, which weighed three ounces. In- 
deed in the course of this history; we shall have ample opportunities to dilate on 
the vast quantities of gold, silver, and precious stones, which were possessed by 
the old Irish.t 





* « The ancient Irish nobility, before the arrival of the English, were the Righ, 
Neimed, Toifeach, Tiarna and Flath. ‘The first was the provincial king; the second 
the chief of a large district ; the third a military leader ; and the last the ruler of a Rath.” 
(The Raths are large, lofty and circular motes, composed of stone, bedded in lime, and 
clay, and generally encompassed with a high rampart. ‘Their number in Ireland is in- 
numerable. In many of them are caves, and circular chambers of spacious extent. 
They are in general so situated, that a emeprem ae, by telegraphic signal, could be 
expeditiously circulated from one to another, throughout the country. Antiquarians are 
not agreed as to the epoch of their erection; but we shall treat of these mounds else- 
where, inthis work.) ‘ This order of nobility held in a chain of subordination by feu- 
dal tenures, from the 4rd Righ, or supreme Monarch of the Isle.”—Anthilogia Hib. 
Vol. I. page 38. 

Every tribe had its legitimate chief or head of clan, among whom the country was 
divided. The principal chieftains of Ireland, on the landing of Henry II. were— 
Mc Carthy, Prince of Desmond ; O’Brien, Prince of ‘Thomond ; Kinselagh Prince of 
Leinster, as the descendant of Cahir the great ; Urial, or Uladh, under the O’Donlevys 
and Mac Mahon’s; Clan-Coleman, chieftains of Meath; the O’Neil’s’and O’Donnel’s 
Princes of Ulster; and the O’Connor’s Princes of Hy-Fiacra, or Connaught.— Disser. 
on Irish Hist. page 176. 

t “ The ancient Irish were very fond of gold ornaments, and utensils. - Spenser re- 
lates that they used golden bridle‘bits, stirrups, spurs, petronels, drinking cups, and 
candlesticks, even in his day, when they were suffering under the grinding laws of 
Queen Elizabeth.”—Vatviancy. * 
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The reign of this Prince, which was a continued scene of peace, and internal 
improvement, lasted but five years, he was carried off by the plague, A. M. 3075. 
He was succeeded by his son ALpERGor, a Prince of whom little is recorded, 
except that he invested the Bards, and Ollamhs (Doctors) with new powers and 
dignities, and as an honorary mark of distinction he ordered them to wear gold 
rings on their fingers. From allowing the poets and artists to deck their hands 
with rings, he got the appellation of Aldergoid, as we are told by the Psalter of 
Cashel. For Failge, or faine signifies aring; oir, gold, and doid the hand. This 
was the origin of wearing rings in Ireland. We believe the custom of embellish- 
ing the hand with rings originated in Egypt. We read in the Bible that Pha- 
raoh, presented Joseph with gold rings, when he interpreted his dream. After 
the reign of Aldergoid, the custom of wearing rings, in Ireland, remained an 
honorary distinction. When the monarch appointed his poet Laureate, he pla- 
ced a ring on his finger, with his own hands. We are told by historians, that in 
the eighth century, when Claude Clement, and John Scot, both Irishmen, and 
the founders of the university of Paris, were appointed regents of the Colleges of 
Pavia, and Paris, by Charlemagne, they first introduced the Birede, or Doctor’s 
cap, and the gold ring, by which destinctive investments they preceded all ranks, 
but the nobility. 

In the twelfth year of his reign, the Irish, instigated by Eocnamnn, the son of 
Fiachadh, of the house of Ir, broke out in rebellion against Aldergoid, who on 
coming to an engagement with the insurgents, was killed at the battle of Tara, 
A. M. 3087. 

After this victory, Eochaidh took possession of the throne. His coronation 
presented one of the most splendid spectacles that was ever witnessed in Ireland ; 
all the Druids, Bards, Warriors, Nobles, and Knights in the kingdom were pre- 
sent at the august and pompous ceremony. Being a Prince of extensive attain- 
ments and a lover of literature, and the arts, at his inaguration he assumed the 
Bardic habit, and the name of Ottam Foputa, or the Doctor of Ireland. 
“* Fodhla,” says O’F laherty, “‘ was the name given to Ireland by the Gaodhals, 
or Iberian Scots.” The reign of this Prince commenced about six hundred years 
before the Christian era. His literary talents, and legislative wisdom are embla- 
zoned by our historians in the most brilliant picture, that the genius of Irish poe- 
try could paint. 

Annalists and Bards have pronounced his apotheosis and arrayed his fame 
with the splendour of ‘“ every virtue under heaven.” The salutary laws which 
he enacted, the judicious institutions he established, the encouragement he gave 
to genius, and the beneficial reforms he effected, in every branch of the govern- 
ment, must ever keep his name buoyant on the flood of historical panegyric. It 
is not, then, too muchto say that his reign constitutes the most memorable epoch 
in the Milesian annals. For until his segacity and judgment remedied the evils 
of ages, the Milesians could not be said to possess a government under the 
wholesome and wise restriction of impartial laws and civil policy. 

The first great measure of his reign was to establish a NATIONAL CONVENTION 
at Tara.* “The national assembly consisted of the provincial Kings, Nobles, 





* « ‘Tara was the royal seat of the kings of Ireland, and the principal court of legis- 
lation from the days of this renowned monarch, down to the reign of Dermod O’Car- 
roll, A. D. 560, so that the Fes, or parliament, continued its sittings from time to time 
there, through a series of more than eleven hundred years- Since the year of Christ, 
560, our national assemblies were removed from Teamore, and kept occasionally in 
other parts of the Island, patrimonially subject to the north and south Hy-Nials. 
Tara, for some wicked proceedings (of which great national councils give but too many 
instances) was formally pronounced accursed by the Arch Bishop of Armagh and his 
suffragans, and no monarch of [Ireland sat there, after the period we have mentioned, 
down to the dissolution of the monarchy, under Roderick O’Conner.”— Disser. on Irish 
Hist. 

All that now remains of the once magnificent palace of Tara—of the hall of the na- 
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Druids, Brehons, Bards and Artists. This parliament was convened three days 
before the great feast of Samhuin (or the Moon) and the two first days were 
spent in making visits, the third in celebrating the rites and festivities of the 
moon in the grand temple. The Druids having performed the sacred mysteries 
the temple was illuminated, and their Deities invoked to look with a propitious 
eye on the national councils. The three’succeeding days were devoted to joy 
and festivity; all the people mingled in the general carnival without distinction. 

On the fourth day the Esquires of the nobility, being summoned by the sound 
of trumpet, appeared at the Portico of the grand hall, and delivered up the shields 
and énsigns of their chiefs, to the deputies of the great marshal of the crown. 

These shields and banners were placed according to the rank of their different 
owners, by the king at arms, on stands appropriated for them, in the senatorial 
hall. these banners, by order of the monarch, had the family coat of arms 
emblazoned upon them, but as we intend to devote part of the next chapter to 
the armorial bearings and heraldic devices of the Irish Princes, we will not enter 
into a detail here. Sometime after the target bearers of the general officers 
were called by a second blast of the trumpet to deliver up their targets. As 
soon as these were arranged, all the heralds stationed themselves on a gallery 
before the grand portico, and gave a royal flourish of trumpets, when immedi- 
ately after, the gorgeous procession, headed by the supreme monarch, arrayed in his 
royal robes, and supported by his standard bearers, commenced ; the Queen sup- 
ported by two Princesses, having her train borne by fifty maids of honour, fol- 
lowed by the hundred virgins of the moon, moved after the king in the order of 
march; then eame the four provincial kings followed by the Druids, Nobility, 
Bards, Knights, Esquires and Soldiers. ‘The entrance of the assembly was 
announced by sacred odes set to a grand variety of musical instruments. 
Miedh Cuarta (or the house of kings and nobles,) the great chamber of 
the national representatives was three hundred feet long, thirty eubits high, 
and fifty in width. It had access by fourteen doors, which opened on several 
adjoining apartments, fitted up for the kings and deputies of each province. — 

e monarch’s throne was placed in the centre of the hall, under a richly or- 
namented canopy of yellow and scarlet silk. Behind the throne there was a gal- 
lery for the accommodation of the Queen, Princesses, ladies, and the virgins of 
the moon. The space that intervened the back of the throne, and the gallery, 
was occupied by the seat of the king of Connaught, over whom four knights held 
a green and purple canopy, emblazoned with his arms ; as well as parallel rows of 
benches for the Ollamhs, or Doctors. The particular reason for placing the king of 
Connaught in the back ground is not sufficiently explained by any account extant. 
O'Flaherty conjectures that the cause was owing to the king of Connaught being 
of the Belgic race, and, consequently, not entitled to so eminent a station, in the 
assembly, as the Milesian Princes. 

The king of Leinster’s throne fronted the monarch, whose face was turned to 
the west. The kings of Ulster and Munster occupied thrones on the right and 
left hand side. 

Long benches were erected for the other orders of the state. Of these benches 
the Druids, the Bards, and Brehons, took the first ; next to these sat the heredi- 
tary marshal, standard bearers and treasurer; then the nobility, knights, bea- 
tachs, and representatives of towns and cities. On one side there was a gallery 
for the convenience of the deputies of the Picts, Brigantes of Britain, and other 
strangers. Such was the order of the sittings of the great Natrona, ConvENTION 
of Tara, which for ages after met triennially. The object of this legislative body 
was-to regulate the affairs of the state ; to frame a new code of laws; and to re- 





tional way f and of its stupendous Druidical college, is a ruined castle on the 
summit of a hill, and the moss-clad fragments of an ancient abbey on the neighbouring 
eminence of Skreene, inthe county of Meath. Such are the relics, not like those of 
Persepolis or Jerusalem, “ grand even in desolation,” of the regal residence of a thou- 
sand Irish kings.— Editor. 
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peal such as were found inconsistent with the good of the subject; and which 
might have been enacted through the ignorance of former legislators, or derive 
prescriptive authority from the caprice of custom. A salutary revision of old 
laws, and the enactment of new ones occupied the first deliberations of this 
senate. 

They took cognizance of every thing connected with the state. Foreign alli- 
ances, peace, and war, and a rigorous examination of the national records, were 
matters of primary consideration. All their decisions were reduced by the re- 
cording Brehons into verse, and after being properly attested, registered in the 
royal archives.* ‘*‘ What time the parliament of Tara,” says the learned O’Con- 
Nor, took up in despatching the multiplicity of affairs laid before them, and 
what their order of debate, and voting, we could not by all inquiries, hitherto 
learn. What we know for certain of Irish legislation, may be brought within 
asmallcompass. The forms of the admirable constitution established by Ol- 
lamh-Fodla, were observed, even in the distractions of civil war. Their ses- 
sions were triennial; and in ratifying their ordinances, they took up six whole 
days, before the monarch gave them the royal assent.” In this high court the 
provincial kings were obliged to answer to the complaints of their subjects, and 
become responsible to the laws. If any prince proved refractory, every order in 
the state was to send in a certain quota of men, who in conjunction with the 
forces of the monarch, brought him to subjection. 

This great legislator also enacted a law against the crime of rape, by which 
the delinquent was to suffer death, without liberty to make an appeal to royal 
clemency. 

The same punishment was inflicted upon any one who molested any of the 
women of the provincial Queens, during the session; or who should assault or 
annoy a member of parliament going to, or coming from the hall of assembly. 
In order to give females the respect and regard which they deserved in society, 
the provincial Queens were empowered by the laws of this legislator, to discuss 
on, and devise regulations for the benefit of their sex, in an assembly which was 
called Griannan na Ninghean, or the sacred council of the ladies. 

There were also assem)lies here of au inferior nature, a particular court of 
justice was appointed to receive appeals from the provinces, against the petty 
despotism of subordinate chiefs, which was called Realta na Fhileadh, or the 
decision of justice. All the records of the kingdom underwent a strict and 
critical examination, and the antiquarians became subject to the severest penal- 
ties, if they were convicted of falsehood, or of poisoning by slander, the current 





*« The Brehon Fileas, were commissioned to set down in writing every remarkable 
transaction worth recording, that happened in the kingdom, as well as in the neighbour- 
ing states, agreeably to the truth of the facts ;—and lest any error, or false insinuation 
should creep in or be introduced, they were bound in the general convention, or in the 
presence of the chief monarch, and a select committee of the nobility and Druids, to 
produce their writings every three years, when, after a diligent examination, and having 
expunged every fact, which appeared either uncertain, or of doubtful authority, from 
the records, and none preserved but what was sanctioned by the votes of all as worthy 
of the great Psaller of Tara ; so called because it was compiled in verse to aid the 
memory, and to guard against corruptions and falsifications.”—Primate Usher. 

‘« 'T'o remedy the great evil of fictitious history, the productions of the historiogra- 
phers were examined in the great Fes or parliamentof Tara. Historical calumny was 
punished by a standing law. Thus the vast uncertainties to which the history of a 
free and divided people is ever liable, were in a good degree prevented by the dread of 
legal inflictions.— Dissert. on Trish Hist. 

“in this manner the ancient Irish preserved the anecdotes of every public transac- 
tion that was of importance enough to be delivered down to the world; and it was a 
care perhaps peculiar to these people. The authors who had the insolence to impose 
upon posterity, either by perverting matters of fact, or representing them in partial and 
improper colours, to the unmerited reproach of any character, were solemnly degraded 
from the honour of sitting in the national assembly.” —Waryer. 

Voi. 1 —36. 
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of historical accuracy. An abstract of all the provincial records was registered in 
the ** Senachas More,” or the great story of antiquity, and then deposited in the 
archives of Tara. ‘This famous psalter commenced with the origin, exploits and 
migrations of the Milesians, written by Ollamh himself. But besides this gen- 
eral repository of Irish affairs, every province was obliged to keep a separate 
history, whence arose the psalter of Cashel, the psalters of Armagh, and Tuam ; 
the books of Leath-Cuin, Dromsneachta, Glendaloch, of conquests and inva- 
sions. This monarch likewise established at Tara a university called Mur-Ol- 
lamhan, or the college of Doctors; and invested such as took their degrees here, 
with a privilege of taking precedence of all others of the same rank, in the king- 
dom. Such were the institutions of this enlightened and learned legislator—in- 
stitutions founded on the soundest principles of justice and equity, and which the 
nation always looked upon as the great and sacred charter of their liberties. 
After an auspicious reign of forty years—a reign ennobled by royal virtue, and 
rendered immortal by the performance of acts of justice, of philanthropy and 
general utility, our great legislator died at the palace of Tara, A. M. 3122, full 
of years and glory ; leaving a rich and a prosperous kingdom to his son, without 
a rival to question his right of succession. 





OSSIANIC FRAGMENTS.—No. VI. 
Narst AND Desrpre, (A Historic Tale, continued.) 


(The king endeavours to disguise his design of vengeance from the knights of the red- 
branch; but the refusal of Connel Carnagh, and Cuchullin the Cousin-germans of the sons 
of Usnach, to go un the embass to .Mona, indicates that they were aware of the mo- 
narch’s treacherous intention. He next applies to his own nephew Fergus, his pre- 
sumptive heir, whom he knew to be most affectionately attached to the sons of Usnach. 
Fergus, a Prince of chivalrous honour, undertakes the mission, and places the most im- 
plicit confidence on the plighted promise of the monarch, that Naisi and his Princess 
should be received at court, with the honour, and dignity due to their rank. But the pow- 
er of jealousy triumphed over the honour of a king; as he broke his public faith 
solemnly pledged ; for no sooner were the sons of Usnach returned to Ulster, than the 
king sent a body of teoops, with orders to rescue Deirdre, and then burn the castle 
where the gallant chiefs resided. Fergus and other Guarantees, outraged, fled to Me- 
via, or Metbhe Cruachna, Paramount Queen of Connaught. A desolating and destruc- 
tive war commences against Ulster, which terminated in the annibilation of the palace 
of Emania, and the death of the brave Cuchullin. 

The intelligent reader will see that this dramatic tale, abounds with plot, incident, 
and character, which such a genius as Shakespeare’s might easily work into a noble 
and sublime tragedy. Why does Shiel go abroad for materials, when the history of 
his own country is so full of dramatic subjects ?) 

Early on the following morning, the king was seated on his throne, in the 
royal hall of Emania. All the nobility of the land was there; for the sun of 
royalty is always worshipped. Among the brave military, Cuchullin, Connel, 
Carnach and Fergus, were distinguished by their golden helms and high-waving 
plumes. The king soon singled out the heroes, in the crowd that pressed 
around his throne. 

Connor. My eyes are gladdened to see the three stars of Ulster’s chival- 
ry, the mighty pillars which sustained the victories of our battles. Well 
do I know that the champions love me, but I am not yet aware who loves me 
best. Come hither Connel; 1 will try the warmth of your devotion to our per- 
son and government. Now Connel, your sovereign supplicates a favour at your 
hands, which if granted by you, will impose an obligation of gratitude on him, 
that shall be consecrated in his remembrance. Will you then, brave warrior, go 
for Naisi and his vile paramour, whom he stole from the palace of his sovereign, 
and bring them here, that outraged justice may be appeased by their death. 
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Connet. Sire! my deeds in the martial field will speak for my character ; 
1 disdain to praise myself; but surely, Sire, you offer me an iasult, which if any 
other being in existence had dared even to indicate, this sword would have vin- 
dicated the offended honour of a soldier. What! I to cover my name with the 
assassin’s reputation, my soul shudders with indignation at the very thought! I 
to be guilty of the infamy of betraying the valiant and generous sons of Usnach. 
O sacred sun, am I to let a king make such an insinuation. Sire! my arm and 
my heart were always at your command; but this indignity, [ tell you to your 
teeth! shakes my allegiance; and I swear by yonder glorious sun! that if the 
chivalric sons of Usnach are treacherously sacrificed to your unworthy ven- 
geance, that your throne shall be crumbled into dust—your race extirpated, and 
your life immolated on the expiatory altars of insulted justice! These are not, 
Sire, the threats of a bravado ; they are the warnings of a soldier, and a knight 
of the red-branch.* 

Connor. Peace Sir! tempt me not to attaint thee a Traitor. Am I reduced 
to this humiliation that I nrust listen to menaces in my own palace? (Here the 
arch Druid interposed, and Connor subdued his rage, while Connel retired burn- 
ing with passion and indignation.) You see most holy Druid, how contemptu- 
ously he treats me. Does it become a subject to use such contumely toa monarch ? 

Drum. Sire, Learn to vanquish your passions, they are often the most dange- 
rous enemy of aking. If a hostile foe should attack your majesty, would not 
the shields of Connel, Cuchullin, and the absent heroes, Naisi, Ainli, and Arden, 
be raised like an impenetrable brazen wall around your throne? 

Forgive, Sire, the irritated knight, for clemency, and magnanimity are the 
brightest virtues of a monarch. 

Connor. Well, revered servant of Bel, we grant Connel’s pardon to your in- 
tercession, which always points to our true greatness.—But cousin Cuchullin, 
come near to our throne, of which you are the pillar and panoply. Will you 
obey your sovereign, and bring the sons of Usnach before us, that we may de- 
nounce them as rebels and traitors? Do this and you shall receive every re- 
ward you may solicit ; for you cannot ask more than I am willing to bestow. 

Cucuutiin. Pardon me, Sire: the reverence and respect due to majesty, re- 
strain my tongue from uttering the burning anger, which your proposition kin- 
dles in my heart. Is, O heavenly sun! that man breathing that dare ask me to 
be guilty of baseness and treachery. Is the name of Cuchullin to be bran- 
ded by the Bard, and the historian, with the spy’s infamy? Sire, I reject your 
insulting proposition, and ‘‘ | swear on my arms, and my chivalry’’t and I pledge 
my solemn asservation, that if you would destroy my brave cousins, over my 
guaranty, it is not one man alone that shall fall for the atrocious deed, but 
every one of the Ultonians whom I should lay hold on, ‘* would suffer the sorrow 
of death, and abridgement of life.” 

Connor. Proud insolent chieftain! away, I shall remember thee, and soon 
find an opportunity of taming thy audacity. 

Cucnutiin. Provoke not my wrath, Sire !—beware of my indignant spirit, 
and Milesian pride, which will never brook an insult even from a king, though 
he be the chief of the red branch. 

* The Hy-Nial’s or the O’Neils were the founders of the illustrious order of the Red 
Branch, or Crabh-ruadh, which is the uldest order of chivalry in the world, and all our 
historians admit that its knights, in the days of our glory and greatness, for number, 
valour and prowess, were assigned the first place in the class of Irish knighthood. 

On the battlement of a castle, which belonged to this tribe, adjoining the palace of 
Emania, they generally exhibited a laurel crown, after gaining a victory, dyed in the 
blood of their enemies. Hence some writers say they were called the knights of the 
red-branch ; while others maintain that the appellation is derived from the royal arms 
of the O’Neil’s, which are a bleeding hand, couped at the wrist mars, grasping an im- 
perial crown. ‘Their crest was a yellow lion, on a green satin banner. Their motto, 
** Ts fare blath na seaghail,” or, Glory is preferable to life.—Editor. 

t Historically true.—Vide Keating, and O’F laherty. 
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Connor. Leave our presence, or we shall cause thee to be arrested as a 
Traitor. 

Cucnutuin. The caitiff wretch breathes not that durst arrest me. Were 
one of your underlings to attempt it, nay if a legion of them were so bold and 
insulting, I would tear them to pieces as the ferocious hawk mangles the hedge 
sparrows. 

The gallant hero, with heart swelled with the madness of choler, retired to 
the castle of the red branch, and the monarch, still meditating on revenge 
against Connel and Cuchullin, called his nephew, Fergus unto him. 

Connor. Fergus, my beloved nephew, and the heir of my throne, and king- 
dom, surely thou wilt not refuse thy uncle, to conduct the sons of Usnach hither. 

Fercus. Iam ready to do aught consistent with the laws of honour, and 
the high dignity of our house, for you, Sire. 

Connor. ‘Thank you, nephew, [ see thou hast gratitude, and natural affection 
for your sovereign and uncle. 

True it is, that you are our proper ambassador ; and Naisi will be flattered to 
see the Prince next the throne, soliciting his return to Ullin of pellucid streams, 
and oak-shaded glens. 

The sons of Usnach will have no hesitation in coming with thee. When you 
land at Donaghadee conduct your friends into the house of Barach, one of my 
officers, who will make you all welcome, and then escort you to Emania. 

Ferevus. Dearly do I love the heroic sons of Usnach, there is not a man 
living I would suffer to injure them. On him whom I should find endeavouring 
to betray the generous Princes I would inflict the severest punishment. Wo to 
the man that shall deceive them! 

Connor. Hasten hence, nephew, and after you return and have seen Ba- 
RACH, come hither with the sons of Usnach, whether it be night or day. Fergus 
told his friends, that he had undertaken the mission, and that they might rely, on 
his faith and honour, in his conduct towards the noble exiles. 

He took with him only his two sons //an the fair, and Buine the ruthless red, 
as well as Callon his shield-bearer. They set sail immediately after, and bore 
away for sea-circled Mona of gentle hills. 

Meanwhile the king, fully intent on destroying the sons of Usnach, concerted 
measures with Barach, his vile confidant, who was to administer poison to Fer- 
gus, lest his guaranty might frustrate the king’s deadly vengeance against the 
devoted Naisi. After a pleasant voyage, the noble minded Fergus, and his 
sons arrived in the neighbourhood of the children of Usnach’s residence. 
Thus stationed were the heroes; they had three booths of chase* on the 
margin of a lake. As soon as Fergus came into the harbour, he sounded 
the Irish hunting horn with all his might. At that time Naisi and his beloved 
spouse were seated at the polished cabinet, playing chess. 

Naist. Hark! hearest thou that sound, dearest Deirdre? It is as welcome to 
my ear as if it were the strain of Ullin’s native music.—lIt is “ the call of a man 
of green Erin!” 

Deimpre. No my love, it is not the blast of a man of Erin; it is the shrill 
sound of an Albanian horn. 

Naist. I cannot be mistaken; no! it isthe horn of Prince Fergus, I would 
recognize its sounds on the hills, among a thousand trumpets, its very echoes 
speak the beloved name of Erin; all the rocks are musical with the sweet re- 
verbation, Erin! Erin! Every thing has enchantment and magic that reminds 
me of my native land. 

[Fergus approaches nearer, and then sings a favourite plaintive air of Naisi, 
to his harp.| ; 





* In the season of peace, the hardy amusement of the warriors were hunting, and 
hurling ; the latter, a manly exercise peculiar to our nation. Their intellectual amuse- 
— were poetry and music, and their recreative pastime, was the noble game of 
chess. 
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Ah! listen my dearest, to that strain of Erin’s harp! My soul feels rapture 
in responding to its touching sadness, and to the well |known and dearly re- 
membered notes, that breathe the wildness of passion, and the soft tones of the 
heart. Haste, my brother, Arden, to the beach, and welcome the noble Prince 
Fergus to the dwelling of exiles. 

Deimpre. My beloved spouse! well I knew the chase blast of Fergus Roy ; 
but I had my reasons for concealing my conviction. 

Naist. Why didst thou conceal it then, sweet Queen of my heart? 

Derrpre. Because, Naisi, I have had, for sometime, fearful forebodings in 
my dreams. Even last night, the delusive visions of sleep were pictured with 
ominous portents. I thought I was seated on a high rocky precipice, over-looking 
a stormy ocean; suddenly you were at my side; and I beheld three Cuckoos* 
coming towards us from Emania, having three drops of honey in their beaks, 


Ossianic Fragments. 





* The Cuckoo is considered, bythe Irish peasantry, as a bird of good and evil omen. 
There is a popular superstition among them, that it is a portentous presage to hear the 
song of this bird, which in our country is the gay messenger of spring, fasting.—One of 
our Bards addressed the Cuckoo thus— 

** Delightful visitant! with thee, 

I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet, 
From Birds among the bowers. 

Sweet Bird! thy bower is ever green, 
Thy sky is ever clear; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 
No winter in thy year.”—Logan. 


It is truly pleasing of a spring morning, while wandering through meadows of 
emerald and gold, in Ireland, to hear this singular bird announce the return of spring, 
in reiterated notes, whose music cheer the imagination, and exhilarate the heart. As 
American zoologists have said very little of this strange bird, we will give our readers 
a sketch not found in Goldsmith, of it. ‘The history of the Cuckoo, has been fraught 
with as many fabulous tales, and as subject to extravagant inventions, as that of the 
bird of paradise. 

The fictions which were once currently believed respecting this bird—such as that 
it devours its parent, that it changes its nature with the season, and becomes a sparrow- 
hawk, are now entirely exploded. But where it resides in winter, or how it provides 
for its supply during that season, still continues undiscovered by European naturalists. 

The [rish Cuckoo, which is somewhat less than a pigeon, shaped like a magpie, and 
of a grayish colour, is distinguished from all other birds, by its round prominent nos- 
trils. After having disappeared during the winter it discovers itself in Ireland, in some 
ancient grove, of oak, or ash by its well known call. 

Its note is heard earlier or later, as the season appears to be more or less forward 
in vegetation, and the weather more or less inviting. The Husbandman is regulated 
in his sowing of grain, and progress of tillage, by the cheerful notes of the Cuekoo; in 
these he has more trust than in the Almanacs, as he considers them more infallible, 
than any other human calendar. 

The farmer is never deceived by the Cuckoo-barometer, as to the temperature of the 
air. This bird is silent for sometime after its first appearance in our groves, and begins, 
at the approach of spring, feebly, and at very distant intervals, to give its call, which 
as the summer advances, increases both in frequency and loudness. 

This is an invitation of love, a wooing song from the male, which generally sits 
perched upon a withered oak, or bare bough of ash. His note is pleasant, though 
monotonous, and from an association of ideas, seldom occur to the memory, without 
reminding us of the charms and pleasantness of summer. It has been ascertained that 
this bird makes no nest of its own. ‘The female steals, like a thief, to the nest of some 
other bird, generally the water wagtail, or hedge-sparrow, where she greedily devours 
the eggs of the unfortunate owner, and lays her own in their place. She usually lays 
but one, which is beautifully speckled, and of the size of that of a blackbird. This, 
the fond foolish hedge-sparrow, hatches with great assiduity, and when the young 
one is excluded, finds no difference in the ill looking changeling from her own. 

This bird at the approach of winter entirely disappears, and its passage can betraced to 
no other country. Some naturalists suppose, that it lies hid in hollow trees, and others 
that it passes into warmer climates. e think that the most probable opinion on this 
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which I imagined they had dropped in the palms of our hands, from whence they 
extracted three drops of our blood, and then flew away. 

Natst. How do you interpret that dream, my darling Princess ? 

Deitrpre. Why, that Fergus comes unto us with a message of peace from 
Connor; but though the words of dissimulation are as sweet as honey, they are 
“mixed with the poison of treachery. Naisi, put no trust in Connor’s guileful 
promises, for deadly malice and rancorous revenge, have rendered his heart cal- 
lous to the feelings of honour and compassion. Go not, oh, I conjure you! in 
the name of love, to Erin. 

Nast. We shall talk of this again, sweet pulse of my heart ; but here comes 
my friend, my gallant companion in arms, Fergus the heir of Ullin’s crown. 

As soon as Fergus entered the tent, where Naisi, Deirdre and Ainli were, 
they all exchanged embraces. ‘‘ What are the tales of our beloved native Erin?” 
said Naisi. 

Fereus. My affection be unto you, O, my dear cousins ! and to you, Deirdre, 
of the graceful form, and beauteous countenance. 

The best tales, I have, are that Connor longs to see you brave warriors, gra- 
cing the ranks of his chivalry ;—and you too, charming Deirdre, whose loveli- 
ness, and Calypso-like symmetry, blend the softness of the woman, with the 
splendour of the Goddess, he wishes to see shining a radiant beauty among the la- 
dies of his court. I come under condition and guaranty from Connor, for you all. 
The same order of knighthood, andthe same blood, forbid even a doubt of treache- 
ry, or a breach of faith, must remove suspicion, and banish fear from your minds. 

Deirpre. Never, with my consent, shall the sons of Usnach return to Connor, 
the dark-souled monarch. It is not meet for my husband and brothers to go to 
Ullin, though that fair clime is dear to my regrets and remembrance ;_ besides 
their sway here is as great as that of Connor in Erin. 

Fereus. But fair Deirdre, a residence in the green Isle of our birth, is pre- 
ferable to dominion in a foreign land. The sight of strange clouds and foreign 
fields pains the Irish eye. 

Nast. You say true, cousin Fergus, here I miss the perfume of the Irish 
rose, the balmy fragrance of Ullin’s atmosphere, and the modulated melody of 
my native streams of crystalline transparency, flowing through shamrock-clad 
meadows. 

Fercus. You may be confident in going with me, for who in all Erin, not 
even the supreme monarch, durst molest the first cousins of Connel and Cuchul- 
lin* the great champions of Erin’s chivalry, whose very name makes kings tremble? 





subject is, that as quails, and woodcocks shift their habitations in winter, so also does 
the Cuckoo; but to what country it retires, or whether it has ever been seen on its 
journey, are questions which we acknowledge ourselves totally incapable of answering. 

* The sons of Usnach, were the children of the fair Ailbhi, the sister of Deiten and 
Fincaemh, the beautiful daughters of Caffa, the arch Druid of Ireland, who flourished 
about a century before the birth of Christ. The following genealogical poem, a literal 
translation from the Irish, contributed from the late Wituiam Leany, Esa, to the 
transactions of the Dublin Gaelic Society, proves the kindred of the sons of Usnach to 
the illustrious Connel Carnach, and Cuciullin. 


* Fincaeva, Deitin, Alva the serene, 

Who stood unrivall’d in resplendent mien; 

From gen’rous Caffa sprung, Fincaeva fair 

Own’d Connel Carnach her illustrious heir ;— 

Alva’s three sons, impetuous in the fight, 

Were Nast, Ainli,—Arden’s conq’ring might:— 

From Deitin heav’nly fair! Cuchullin came, 

Whom high Dundalgan honour’d with its name ;— 

Five youthful warriors, Caffa their great sire, 

Swept the wide field, and made whole hosts retire.” 

Dundalgan, was the Irish name of Dundalk, the capital of the county of Louth, of 

which we shail in course, give a local and historical description. It was the patrimony 
of the renowned Cuchullin. 
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Natst. We have full confidence in your honour, and in the valour of our Cous- 
ins, and the prowess of our own swords ; we will, therefore, return with thee to 
Erin. 

At these words the lovely Deirdre looked pale and dejected, they depressed her 
spirits and dismayed her hopes; something told her that a fatal catastrophe 
awaited Naisi and herself in her native land. In order to dissipate her fears, 
Fergus thus spoke. ‘If, Naisi, all the men of Erin were oink you, it would 
avail them not; for no protection would shield, or sword, or helmet be to any, 
that would be against you, and I with you.” 

Nais1. True, valiant star of heroes, with thee and our Cousins, all Erin, in 
arms, would not frighten me, and to prove my conviction, we shall go with you 
to night to Erin. Deirdre, prepare to embark, for I am as impatient to respire 
the balmy breeze of Erin, as the bee is for the morning sun to light it to the hon- 
ey-drooping blossom. 

Derpre. [ should not refuse to follow you to the sandy desert, but sorrowful 
are my forebodings, gloomy are my thoughts; I see dangers dire through the 
mists of futurity. My heart is eloquent in terrible warnings; but heaven grant 
that my fears are but the delusions of an evil-predicting imagination. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICES OF IRISH AUTHORS 
AND ARTISTS.—No. X. 
Georce Freperick Cooke. 
a - * * » 
“The rival muses own’d th’ alternate reign, 
With mutual feelings each their feuds forsook, 
Combin’d their efforts and created Cooxe. 
Lord of the soul! magician of the heart! 
Pure child of nature! foster-child of art! 
How all the passions in succession rise, 
Heave in thy soul and lighten in thine eyes! 
Beguil’d by thee, old time, with aspect blythe, 
Leans on his sceptre, and forgets his scythe.” 
Cuarves Paiuirs. 


The elaborate and amusing biography, which Wriu1am Dunzap, Esq. of this 
city,—a gentleman whose elegant pen and graphic pencil have enriched and 
adorned the literature, and the arts of America,—has given the world of that ex- 
traordinary and eccentric genius, Georce Freperick Cooke, combines in the 
unfading garland with which he has decked the memory of the great Tragedian, 
every flower worth gathering ; so that we can glean but a few fresh leaves and alittle 
modest verdure, for our humble biographical wreath, in so exhausted a field. 
Other writers, too, have explored the recesses of Cooke’s private life to degrade, 
or to distinguish the character of the man and the performer ; and rancorous ma- 
lignity and friendly enthusiasm have been equally sedulous to discover and record 
his merits, and his failings, while vieing with each other in the endeavour to arrest 
public attention by the gloomy and exaggerated portraiture of his vices, or the 
emblazoned delineation of his virtues. Indeed the history of George Frederick 
Cooke is now so universally known, that even inspiration could scarcely illustrate 
it with any new lights, or succeed in either darkening the shades or brightening the 
lights of the character, which popular fame has drawn of him for the judgment 
of posterity. The genius of Cooke having thrown a dark cloud over all compe- 
tition, must necessarily have attracted the hornets of envy, and furnished an in- 
centive to malevolence as well as admiration ; the one was as eager to depreciate 
and defame, as the other to celebrate in the glowing eulogium of friendship, and 
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exalt to the eminence of virtue; and never, perhaps, have those opposite inter- 
ests been more actively employed than on the reputation of the subject of this 
memoir. 

The sterling talents of the performer, extorted the pity of rigid morality, 
which generally threw a veil over the frailties of the man, and thus hid them from 
the gaze of stern censure. Hence Cooke’s fame was borne, by the approbation 
won by his unrivalled powers, safely through the extremes of obloquy and adula- 
tion, and the very attempts of ENvy to obscure his merits, only served to give an 
additional glow of refulgence to their lustre. We would not have occupied our 
pages with this sketch, were it not that we can adduce convincing proofs that its 
subject was POSITIVELY our countryman, and that Cooke’s dramatic fame, must 
bloom in the wreath which the genius of Erin has woven for Melpomene and 
Thalia. 

Georce Frepertck Cooke, was born in the Royal Barracks, Oxmantown- 
green, Dublin, on Saturday the 17th of April, 1756, and in consequence of the 
sickly and puny state of the child, it was brought on Sunday morning, after divine. 
service, to the church belonging to the Bluecoat Hospital,* where it was baptised by 
the Rev. Henry Pollock, as appears by the baptismal registry of that church, extrac- 
ted by Dr. Wright, and given in his history of Dublin, published about four years 
ago in London.—His father’s name was William, and his mother’s, Hester. 
The father was a native of Cork, who rose from a private to be a lieutenant in 
one of the regiments that at this period composed the garrison of Dublin. The 
mother of the Tragedian was the daughter of a wealthy Scotch farmer of the 
name of Renton, who, in consequence of his daughter having married a poor 
Irish soldier for love, conceived a violent and unnatural aversion against her, al- 
though he was himself the son of a highland peasant who got possession of afflu- 
ence by chance, and an auspicious train of fortuitous circumstances. But that 
inordinate vanity that is the offspring of mushroom opulence, forms a leading fea- 
ture in the Scottish character, that often exposes it to the shafts of ridicule. We 
do not doubt by any means the moral veracity of Mr. Dunlap, when he says,— 
** He informed me, that the place of his birth was Westminster: remarking at 
the same time, that he was generally supposed *‘o be an Hibernian.” Now to in- 
validate the accuracy of Cooke’s assertion, not Mr. Dunlap’s declaration, we 
have the authority of the late Lronarp M‘Nattry, Esq. a man, whose high hon- 
our and probity of conduct, entitled him to the respect of all who knew him, and 
forbid, in consequence, any one from suspecting his candour, to say, that Mr. 
Cooke once candidly told him, in confidence, that he exulted privately at being 
an Irishman, but that he professed himself an Englishman, to remove the bar- 
riers, which prejudice would oppose to his rising to eminence in his profession. 
** A successful performer, my dear Mac,” continued he, “‘ must be a negative 
patriot. My Irish birth once known, would chain a millstone to my neck, that 
would sink me for ever.” It was indeed the dread of prejudice, like this, which 
influenced Cooke, that deterred Congreve from avowing himself an Irishman, a 
base and dishonourable motive which sullied the fame of Swift, and proclaims to 





* The Bluecoat Hospital was founded on the west side of Queen-street, near the city, 
by Charies II. in 1670, for the education of the children of reduced freemen of Dublin ; 
but the original building, being greatly decayed, was taken down, and re-built in a more 
elegant style of architecture, in 1773. The front of this edifice is enriched by four Tonic 
columns, supporting a pediment in the centre, over which the steeple rises, embellished 
with Corinthian and Composite pillars, in fine classic taste—Connected with the prin- 
cipal front, by circular walls, ornamented with ballustrades and niches, are the school 
on one side, and the church on the other;—these form two well proportioned wings, 
which are of a similar construction ; the centre of each being crowned witha steeple, or 
Roman turret, corresponding with the rest, in uniform harmony and striking beauty. 

The contiguity of this church to the barracks, accounts for the prudence of not bring- 
ing a weak and languid child to one of the distant churches for baptism. 
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the indignant world that neither he, Congreve,* nor Cooke, had aspark of that he- 
roic nobleness, the love of country, which the Romans classed among the exalted 
and ennobling virtues which adorn humanity. 

In a little more than two years, the Regiment to which our hero’s father be- 
longed, was removed to London. In that city death deprived Cooke of parental 
protection before he had attained the seventh year of bis age. After this be- 
reavement his mother left London, and took up her residence in Berwick upon 
the ‘weed, where George was sent first to schoo]. 1t was during his tuition in 
this seminary, which lasted till 1771, that he became infected, as he himsel, terms it 
with the theatrical “mania.” The town was visited then, by several corps of stroll- 
ing performers, to witness whose representations, yielded the most delightful plea- 
sure to young Cooke, and such charms had his alluring imagination attached to 
the theatrical profession, that he would be prouder of an engagement in the Barn, 
than a pair of colours in a regiment. 'The stage had taken possession of all his 
thoughts, and engrossed all his affections. His passionate admiration of the 
principal performers, had induced him to imitate their voice and manner, and 
privately cultivated the art of mimicry, in which it is well known he afterwards 
excelled. He was accustomed, at this time, to retire, unperceived, to a garret 
room, where he would fancy himself some of the heroes who made the deepest 
impression on his mind by their personifications. 

As soon as the players decamped, Mrs. Cooke, in order to frustrate his designs 
on the stage, had our hero bound an apprentice to a printer at Newcastle. The 
gentleman with whom he was placed, was highly respectable as a country 
printer, and the proprietor ofa provincial newspaper. ‘The paper was then edited 
by the justly celebrated Irish poet, Cunningham. The old gentleman, who had 
been himself an actor, soon perceived the dawn of histrionic genius in young 
Cooke, and he spared no pains in the cultivation of his incipient talents. It is 
highly probable that to this erudite and gifted gentleman, our hero was.indebted 
for that literary taste which accompanied, and the classic elegance, and historic 
discrimination, which, we are told, so eminently distinguished his acting. While 
under the tuition of Mr. Cunningham, he read the works of the best English 
dramatists, and committed their finest speeches to memory. ‘The sentiments of 
heroes gave wiugs to the spirit of Cooke, fired his ambition, and induced him to 
break from the inglorious trammels of a mechanical profession, and at once en- 
deavour to shine a hero of the dramatic muses. The great requisites to gain celeb- 
rity on the stage, are genius, learning, penetration and all the various accomplish- 
ments that tend to polish the human character. That Cooke derived great be- 
nefit, both in the elegance of his elocution, and the picturesque grace of his atti- 
tudes, from the lessons of Mr. Cunningham, is morally certain. When death 
deprived the literary world of Cunningham, our hero Jost a warm-hearted friend 
and an attached countryman, who covered many of his youthful indiscretions 
from the eye of his master, and perhaps prevented more, by his sage council, and 
the authority with which his talents had invested him over the actions of a boy, 
whom he loved, for his capacity, while the grateful pupil looked up to him with 
reverence andadmiration. The death of his kind and amiable friend depressed his 
mind with acute affliction ; for several days his grief was inconsolable.t Repeated 
quarrels now ensued between him and his employer, until at last he ran away, 
and went on board of a king’s ship. After the lapse of some months he return- 
ed again to the printing business ; but less from inclination than necessity. Ac- 
cordingly he soon spurned even the liberal and enlightened employment of arrang- 
ing types for the press, as an occupation too tedious for his aspiring mind, and 
coming into possession of a considerable legacy, bequeathed him by a relation of 





* “Had not you,” said Voltaire to Congreve, “attained celebrity as a writer, the 
place of your nativity would have remained unquestioned.” 

t To multiply his sorrows, and render more painful the agony of his feelings, his 
mother fell a victim to a fever shortly after the dissolution of Mr. Cunningham. 
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his mother’s, he relinquished all employment, to indulge, without molestation or 
restraint, his favourite passion and pursuit. As soon as this property made him 
independent, he launched into the vortex of extravagance, folly and dissipation ; 
so that his inheritance was soon exhausted, and he was again reduced to that in- 
digence which is ever the train-bearer of imprudence. Still he did not repine. 
One solitary star of hope beamed through the dark clouds that lowered on the 
fortunes of the orphan boy,—the anticipation of success on the stage. This ex- 
pectation flushed his spirits with all those prospective ideas of fame and fortune, 
which generally flatter and fascinate the young votaries of the Drama. Buoyed 
up with this cheering hope, he sedulously applied himself, with increased dili- 
gence and renovated ardour, to the prosecution of histrionic studies. He perfec- 
ted himscIf in the knowledge of the English language, and made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the productions of the great Bard, of whose heroes he 
afterwards became so able and so admirable a representative. Considering him- 
self now sufliciently prepared to make a figure in the dramatic ranks, he enrolled 
himself under the standard of Melpomene, in whose campaigns he expected to 
distinguish himself and obtain remuneration for all his toils, in the applause of 
an admiring public. A party of the Edinburgh dramatic company visited Ber- 
wick in 1769, who enlisted our hero in their band, and allowed him to make bis 
debut in the character of Young Meadows, in the opera of Love in a Village, in 
which, though a bad singer, he made a favourable impression on the audience. 
This success fired his imagination, and contributed to touch the inexhaustible 
springs of his latent genius. While he continued with his itinerant companions 
his popularity was daily increasing, as every new character seemed to display his 
talents in a stronger and more luminous light. The applause that attended his 
essays gave passion and impulse to his ambition. We cannot in this sketch fol- 
low him through his theatrical perambulations in the country. The miserable 
receipts of the Barns scarcely furnished the means of existence, for himself and 
company ; but privation could not damp the ardour of our hero’s enthusiasm, for 
a theatrical profession. At length, after a probation of misery and poverty, he 
made his way to London, in 1778, and in 1779 made his first appearance on a 
regular stage, at the Haymarket theatre, in the part of Castalio, in the Orphan, 
for the benefit of Mrs. Massey. His personation of this character was hailed with 
loud bursts of applause. Every succeeding performance, at this theatre, raised 
his fame, while the general applause his masterly delineations of character exci- 
ted, afforded him a delightful presage of future pre-eminence. From this period 
until the summer of 1786, our hero ran through the customary round of Thespian 
itineracy ; passing his roviciate in various companies, particularly those of Not- 
tingham and Lincoln. In July, 1786, he enlisted under the banners of the York 
manager, Mr. Tate Wilkinson, aud came out in the part of Count Baldwin, the 
saine night that Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance at that theatre, in Isa- 
bella, in the Fatal Marriage. ‘The public need not be told now, with what lustre 
his career has been distinguished, during the country campaign, where his merit 
obtained him popularity and honour. The encouragement he every where re- 
ceived on these occasions, called forth powers he was himself ignorant of pos- 
sessing, and he played every part with renewed spirit and energy. Lancaster, 
Liverpool, Chester, Preston, Bath, Manchester, and Newcastle, were all delighted 
and charmed by Cooke’s fine and impressive acting. 

The characters which he performed in his different country excursions, were 
Tancred, Major O’ Flaherty, Joseph Surface Moody, in the Country Girl, and 
Rover, in Wild Oats. Whether it was that he doubted his capacity to rise te tra- 
gic flights, or dreaded his inability to invest tragic heroes with the fire and force 
with which Shakspeare imbued them, or was willing to escape the general im- 
putation of vanity, we are not able to decide; but it was generally admitted that 
he attempted nothing in which he did not signally succeed.—In 1792 he accept- 
ed an engagement from the manager of the Liverpool theatre, where he only act- 
ed secondary parts until the vight of his own benefit, when he successfully per- 
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sonated the difficult character of Lear. Here his mighty genius flung off the coil 
of mediocrity, and displayed all that power, conception and passion, which he 
could so felicitously concentrate in his graphic delineatious. His able perform- 
ance of Lear fixed the star of his fame ; and critics vied with each other in their 
laudatory commendations of a striking personification, that dazzled them with 
the radiance of its splendour. His personation of Octavian, in the Mount- 
aineers, on the following evening “ added cubits’’ to his popularity. ‘The house 
was crowded to excess, and Cooke looked remarkably well, and when he came 
forward he was received with three distinct cheers. The first speech from the 
cave was peculiarly impressive ; and the pathos and burst of feelings with which 
he uttered the line— [ will go prowl—but look I meet no fathers!” evinceia 
power of expression and a command of human passions, that drew down thun- 
ders of applause from an adiniring and astonished audience. During his engage- 
ment at Liverpool, besides the characters we have mentioned, he played Lord 
Townly, Hotspur, Harry Dornton, Hartwell, Sir George Airy, Oakley, Young 
Marlow, Petruchio, Jaques, Young Wilding, Sir Callaghan, &c. &§c. 

Mr. Cooke’s fame now reached a high zenith of dramatic celebrity ; but the 
pure ore of his excellence, had not yet been rendered current by the royal stamp 
of Drury-lane or Covent Garden mints ; and no gold of genius, however precious, 
could be considered refined and unalloyed, that had not braved the devouring 
fire of these crucibles. Mr. Cooke was preparing to pass these ordeals, when he 
received a letter from the manager of the theatre-royal, Dublin, (Mr. Daly) offer- 
ed him an engagement, and very flattering terms, which he accepted. He arri- 
ved in his native city, on the 17th of November, 1794, and on the 19th, made his 
appearance in Othello, which he sustained with all the vivid powers that were 
expected from him. In succession, he played Macbeth, Richard, Zanga, Shy- 
lock, and many other tragic and comic parts. The night of his benefit is mem- 
orable in the Dublin theatrical annals, as there never was assembled, in Crow- 
street, such a fashionable and crowded audience, as patronised, on that occasion, 
the “ Irish Roscius.” We had then a resident Parliament, and Dublin might 
be pronounced a city of nobles; as the rank, wealth, and respectability of the 
land were congregated, at that period, in the Irish capital. Romeo and Juliet, 
was the tragedy he presented on this occasion. Miss Campion, a very celebrated 
actress, (afterwards Mrs. Pope) was the Juliet of the night, and ‘* Shakspeare 
himself,” says the Dustin Anruo oat, * could not wish for a more lovely and 
affecting representative of his impassioned heroine.” On his entre, Mr. Cooke 
was received with loud and reiterated greetings. His Romeo was a 
masterpiece of sublime acting. The strong an: distinctive marks of genius, 
the prominent traces of a cultivated mind, the lights and shades of discrim- 
ination—the accuracy of conception, the energy, fervour, and sensibility, which 
threw such a halo of genius over his performance, excited surprise as well as plea- 
sure in an audience of his country. All the critics of Dublin, which at that period 
was the most literary metropolis in Europe, lauded Cooke in the most eloquent 
language of eulogium, aud acknowledged that his graphic portraiture of Romeo, 
bore away the palm of superiority from Mr. Holman, who was the favourite 
Romeo of the London stage. We often heard the following aneedote of an oc- 
currence which happened during the “ mistakes”’ of this night, told in Dublin: 

After the performance was over, Mr. Cooke repaired to “ Daly’s Club House,” 
to sup with a number of friends. The claret and port were of the first quality, 
the conversation gay and witty, so that our hero and his guests drank freely, and 
it was two o’clock in the morning ere the company separated. 

Although much intoxicated, Mr. Cooke insisted on going home to Mrs. 
Byrne’s, in Eustace-street, alone. As he was going thither he fell upon the flags 
of the side-walk, at the corner of Fleet-street and Temple-lane, and being una- 
ble to rise, his eyes were soon sealed by “gentle sleep.” One of the unhappy 
daughters of Venus, who was in quest of nocturnal lovers, seeing a man of res- 
pectable appearance, in that miserable situation, from motives of compassion 
ealled a coach, in which our hero was placed, and conveyed to the lodgings of 
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the lady, in Britain-street. In the morning, Cooke awoke, amazed to find him- 
self in a strange room, in bed with a woman to whom he was unknown, and 
ignorant of the manner in which he was transported there. He asked no ques- 
tions, but began to reflect on his disgraceful situation, and resolve on an amend- 
ment of his dissipated life. Perceivingthe lady was asleep, he silently got out 
of bed, examined his pockets and found they were rifled of his purse and watch. 
Alarmed at the loss of these, and doubtful how to act, he again got into bed. In 
a short time after, the lady awoke, and finding Cooke restless, and apparently 
uneasy, she anxiously inquired the causé. He informed her of the loss which 
he had sustained; and that in the pocket-book were £135. ‘ Oh! think 
nothing of it, Mr. Cooke,” said she, “‘ your benefit last night brought you, [ heard, 
seven hundred, so that the trifling sum you have lost is not worth talking about ; 
but don’t fret, perhaps we may find the pocket-book and watch ; be cheerful and 
I may overjoy your heart by restoring your money and watch.” She then told 
him of her having found him fast asleep in the street, and of her having brought 
him to her home to prevent his being robbed: ‘ Here,’’ added she, ‘‘ are your 
watch and money, and all I require, as a reward, is your friendship.” Cooke, as- 
tonished at her disinterestedness and honesty, after breakfasting with her, pre- 
sented her £35, and continued during his stay in Dublin, to pay her frequent vis- 
its, and assist her with money. This woman, we believe, is still living in Dublin. 
The unbounded hospitality with which he was honoured in Dublin, occupied 
the hours that should be devoted to study, and the consequence was that Mr. 
Cooke’s communion with the prompter became the subject of censure and re- 
proach. 

In consequence of his daily intemperance and his growing propensity to tip- 
pling in mean taverns, with vulgar company, the sunshine of the great was with- 
drawn from Mr. Cooke, and he was cut out of the fashionable circles of high life. 
The portals of respectability were closed against him, and no “ pampered menial” 
brought him a card of invitation to dine with the Charlemonts, the Moiras,the Pon- 
sonbys, the Fosters, or the Grattans, at whose tables, afew months before, he was 
the most welcome among their guests. The drunken freak, at Mrs. Byrnes’, when 
he broke all the furniture in his room, and threw the fragments into the street, 
and his affray with the watchmen, (which are well narrated in Mr. Dunlap’s 
book) gave an infamous notoriety to his failings, and capped the climax of his 
disgrace. To blunt the feelings of remorse, and congeal sensibility, he gave him- 
self completely up to intemperance. 

Driven almost to insanity by continual intoxication, he made a vow that he 
would never return to the stage, and in this fit of delirium, actually enlisted in 
a Regiment, destined for the West-Indies. When the Regiment was embarking, 
Cooke was, fortunately for the Drama, so seriously indisposed, that the Colonel 
gave him leave of absence for three months. As soon as he was a little convales- 
cent he returned to England where he remained buried in obscurity for some time. 
In the beginning of the year 1797, a Mr. Maxwell, the manager of the Ports- 
mouth theatre, succeeded, at Mr. Cooke’s urgent request, in obtaining his dis- 
charge. The limits to which we must confine this sketch, will not allow us to 
foilow our hero through all his extraordinary adventures. In March, 1796, he re- 
joined the Manchester company, with whom he stood in high favour and repute ; 
and, indeed, it reflects.no small honour on the taste and penetration of the inhabit- 
ants of that town, that among the foremost to discern, they have also been among 
the foremost to foster and patronise the talents of a man, whose genius exhibited 
the great creations of Shakspeare, Rowe, and Otway, in the most splendid light 
of originality, passion, and nature. At Chester he became acquainted, and ena- 
moured with a young and pretty actress of the name of Daniels, whom, after a 
short courtship, he married. The chain of Hymen, which presses down many a 
towering crest, it was hoped, would keep Mr. Cooke’s conduct within the orbit 
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of prudence and temperance ; but the sequel, and a narrative of the future aber- 
rations of our hero, will show that such a hope was delusive. 

In October, 1797, he made a second trip to Dublin, the management of that 
theatre having devolved into the hands of Mr. F. Jones, a gentleman of taste and 
fortune. The odium of his affair at Mrs. Byrne’s, and the notoriety of his hav- 
ing enlisted as a private soldier,kept his talents and popularity in the background 
for some time, in his native city. The manager was afraid to push him forward 
in those characters in which he would shine. During this engagement he per- 
sonated the Stranger, with such effect as enlisted the feelings and sympathies of 
his audience and promised to reinstate him in the chair of popularity. About this 
time Kemble visited the Irish metropolis, when Cooke, who was soon destined to 
snatch the tragic laurel from his brow, played the Ghost to his Hamlet; Henry 
to his Richard, and the Bastard to his Lear. But these parts were unworthy of 
the genius and capacity of the great Tragedian ; but though they were low, he 
exalted them, and his picturesque acting and fine reading, invested them with in- 
terest and effect, which convinced the discerning of the transcendert merits of the 
actor. 

The Rebellion of 1798, damped all amusements in Dublin, martial law was 
proclaimed, and the theatres closed. 

In consequence, Mr. Cooke accepted an engagement in Cork, and after his ar- 
rival in that city, he performed Shylock, on the evening of the 17th of September, 
1798. In this character, he was rapturously applauded, by a numerous audi- 
ence, among whom were all the officers of the Garrison. Mrs. Cooke did not 
accompany her husband to Cork, for owing to some matrimonial quarrel with 
her lord and master, she left him and returned to the land of her fathers. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.) 





MARY OF ROSSTREVOR. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS OF A RECENT DATE. 
(Continued from our last.) 


Henry was too well versed in gallantry, and acquainted with the specious de- 
ceptions of the frail fair, not to understand the signs of love, and his heart was 
too susceptible not to be delighted at the efforts which beauty made to enslave 
it. 

Unable to withstand the daily repetition of the alluring blandishments of the 
Siren, he at length determined to visit the object, whose fascinating charms be- 
gan to have such an irresistible influence over his affections. He found her 
like a young Hebe, lovely and graceful, seated at the Pianoforte, with one of 
Moore’s new melodies before her. 

The moment he saluted her, she illuminated her countenance, for she had “ a 
face taught to look by rule,” with a rosy smile of timid modesty, that would 
have imparted graceful loveliness to the lips of a vestal, while uttering the vows 
of her chastity. The first salutations, and compliments over, Henry asked her 
how she liked the poetry of Moore.—‘ QO, sir! said she ‘‘ I am an enthusiastic 
admirer of his songs; for they breathe the language of the heart, and express 
the noblest passions of humanity.” 

“* The critics,” replied Henry, ‘‘ are not agreed, whether we should class him, 
among the first lyrests, of love and patriotism, in this, or any other age.” “ I 
do not,” rejoined she,” pretend to be a critic, but, in my opinion, as a songster 
he has no rival; he has not, it is true, the sublimity of Byron; but then he is 
more elegant in his style, and more musical in his numbers. Every page of his 
poetry glows with the captivations of that sentimental luxury, of which Rous- 
seau, was so great a master, and which he arrays in all the blandishments of 
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eloquence. Hence, sir, the source of that admiration, which his magic melodies 
universally commands.” ‘ There is one thing certain, observed Henry, that 
Moore never had among his fair admirers, a more beautiful or a more eloquent 
advocate than he has in your Ladyship.”” This compliment crimsoned her face 
with a blush. Her conversation, and her beauty, had now won his heart, and 
chained judgment and reason to the pillar of infatuation. Poor Mary, his fond 
virtuous, and devoted wife, was no longer enshrined in his affections, nor dear 
to his thoughts. He continued to pay her frequent visits. He at length pre- 
vailed upon her to accompany him in an excursion to Tullamore park.* They 
set out in Henry’s chariot. He was now the slave and dupe of an artful wo- 
man; he was intoxicated with her charms, and so bewitched with the alluring 
blandishments of her person, that the modest and retiring beauties of his lovely, 
and amiable wife, ceased to influence his affections, and she was soon neglected 
and at length despised and hated. While roaming among the beautiful pleasure 
grounds of Tullamore park, they stopped to admire a verdant hillock, arrayed 
in scarlet and gold, when she observed that it was such a pretty spot, as that 
suggested the fine idea of the “‘ bank of violets,” to Shakespeare.” 

“* Let me, then,” said Henry, ‘seat youon this flowery hillock, where you can 
breathe the sweet south,” to which offer she assented as she fixed her fine blue 
eyes on his, with an expression of tender approbation, that spoke more than 
eloquence. 

Never did he see her look so lovely and enchanting as that moment. Im- 
pelled by the ardour of his passion, and by an emotion which he was unable to 
suppress, he threw himself at her feet, and vowed eternal constancy and love. 
** Do not spurn me, loveliest of thy sex; pity me, sweet Julia, I love you to dis- 
traction, you are dearer to me than the purple drops that flow around a heart, 
on which the vulture of hopeless love preys.” ‘* What wild frenzy has seized 
thee, man! exclaimed she, with an indignant frown ; do you mean to insult me ? 
Heavens! the husband of another to make love to me! Go back to your wife, 
let her tenderness creep into thy heart, and hush all thy stormy griefs to peace, 
and then soft-eyed love and the gentle blandishments of pure affection will drive 
them thence, and winning thy whole feelings, make them beat in harmonious 
unison with hers. Oh! happy, happy task to inspire the joyless with joy, and 
cause the tear-charged eye once more to sparkle with rapture.” 





* Turvamore Park, in the county of Down, is the beautiful rural residence of Lord 
Roden, a well known religious fanatic and prejudiced Brunswicker, in Ireland. His 
mansion was built by bis maternal ancestor, the Earl of Clanbrassil in the beginning of 
the last century and its architecture therefore partakes of the ancient gothic style of 
that period. ‘The rooms are hung with figured tapestry, and in one chamber, called 
the picture gallery, we have seen a series of pictures painted by Fuller soon after 
the restoration, which give the whole display of king Charles the second’s escape from 
the royal oak, and portraits, drawn from life, of the persons chiefly concerned in that 
memorable event. ‘The domain is studded with forests of venerable oaks, and spread- 
ing elms, that give it an antique aspect. ‘l'here are two deer parks here, well stocked 
with venison, beautifully wooded, and intersected by fine vistas looking into the sea. 

A romantic river glides through this picturesque manor, and tumbles over rocks and 
falls in casca:les into an adjoining lake at Castlewellan, a contiguous romantic village, 
which is beautified by the house and domain of Lord Glerawly. ‘The scenery here is 
beautiful, exhibiting a depth of perspective, and range of view, through mountain de- 
files, that would charm a painter’s eye, and fire a poet’s genius. On every side of 'Tul- 
Jamore park, the mountains of Mourne seem to rise out of the sea in shelving cliffs, 
like the sides of an amphitheatre. ‘hese magnificent pinnacles invest the landscape 
with sublimity. 

In the valleys at the feet of the mountains of Mourne, are many elegant villas. Tul- 
lamore park exhibits the characters of romantic wildness, pastoral simplicity, and syl- 
van beauty. The adjacent lps, render it wild, the hanging groves on the declivities 
of these immense piles of nature, romantic; and the extended wood and dale, as well 
as the buildings, give an air of sylvan beauty to the graphic landscape. 
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Henry, understanding the irony of this speech, again renewed his protesta- 
tions, exclaiming, ‘‘ cruel and lovely Julia, thy commands are vain, no other 
woman on earth can sooth the heart that adores, that worships thee as its idol: 
think not that it will ever suffer another’s image to reign where thine is so deep 
ly impressed, that its life-blood alone will obliterate it. When I cease to love 
and adore thee, I shall cease to breathe. ‘Think not, my beloved, I can forget 
thee! No, thy sweet idea will force itself constantly on my thoughts! ‘ Ah! 
Henry,” replied she, these are lover’s vows, and promises that die away like the 
passion that prompted them. Are you so heartless as to abandon your wife and 
child, and fly, suppose with me, to some foreign clime? Can you make such a 
sacrifice to love!” ** My heart acknowledges no subjection but yours ; it can 
make any sacrifice to gain your affection. Oh! consent to be mine, Julia, and 
we will fly to France, and there taste the delights of uninterrupted bliss.” 

* Well, Henry, I shall confide in your honour, for you must have known from 
my conduct, that you are dear to me, nay, that I have loved you, from the first 
moment I saw you, so intensely that I could have fallen at your feet, in passion- 
ate rapture poured out my whole soul before thee, and snatched thee to my bo- 
som in a wild frensy of love ; but that the remembrance of thy marriage, like 
an evil angel crossed my ardent transport, with jealousy which raged in my 
breast, on seeing you caress your wife, as furious as the burning lava of Aitna.” The 
plan of elopement was now conceried. Unfortunate moment! When the thresh- 
old of vice is once passed, where shall the unhappy votarist of pleasure stop! 
from what point shall his retreat commence. The excursion of Henry and the 
pretended lady Julia to Tullamore park, was the subject of general conversation 
in every drawing-room in Rosstrevor. Poor Mary! who shall express the ago- 
nies of thy affectionate bosom, when the fatal secret flashed upon thy convic- 
tion? Who shall attempt to paint the poignant feelings of thy warm and sympa- 
thetic heart? 

Conscious upon how many accounts she had merited his love, no wonder if 
pride and resentment had, for some time, struggled with her affection. But 
such was the eflect of her strong attachment, and the softness of her nature, that 
she could not reproach him, in any other way than by silent grief. Alone she 
pined, and like a lily in the retired vale, drooped her beauteous form, unfriended 
and unseen. 

To her husband she never uttered a word of vituperative reproach ; but if her 
tongue was silent, there was a gracious melancholy in her smile—a tremulous 
sweetness in her voice—an appeal in her look, that spoke audibly to his feelings, 
and extorted from his own conscience the condemnation of his guilty conduct to 
an amiable and exalted woman, who concentrated in the connubial sphere, all 
the affecting graces and tender charities which can sweeten and enhance the 
pleasures of domestic life. Oh! what a heart, that such amiable qualities could 
not melt—that such endearing and engaging virtues could not restrain from 
vice! But Henry was spell-bound by the seductive charms, and the winning 
eloquence of the Circe, who wound the fatal chain of her delusion round his 
heart. His whole soul was immersed in the enthusiastic passion with which 
she inspired him. Indeed, the beauties of her person, lovely as they were, might 
be pronounced, still less alluring than the nobleness of her sentiments, which she 
expressed in a musical voice, that stole, in soft tones, from her cherry lips, like 
the sweet breathings of the Eolian harp. It was in vain to resist her power, 
when his feelings and affections were enlisted under her love emblazoned banner. 
At first, perhaps, his’ conscious guilt made some efforts to break her yoke, the 
voice of nature, and conjugal tenderness was sometimes heard, before the silver 
cord that bound him to his wife and child was broken, and a few pangs of re- 
morse would now and then afflict his feelings, and mingle its bitter infusion in 
the intoxicating cup of lascivious pleasure, from which he drank ;—but it is the 
nature of vice to become progressive, and one of its first efforts is to chase away 
these unpleasant remonstrances that cloud the horizon of guilty passion. Thus 
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his attachment to his wife soon changed to aversion, and all remains of gratitude 
and compassion were obliterated from his mind, and he became as indifferent to 
Mary’s grief as he was insensible to her wrongs. Ungrateful and unfeeling 
man! how could he lavish on abandoned worthlessness, on the chere amie of 
Lord B. that wealth which love and unsuspecting innocence had trusted to his 
care? How could he leave the angelic excellence, and unsullied virtue of a beau- 
teous wife, for the polluted charms, and faithless lasciviousness of a mistress, 
whose rose of chastity was plucked by the despoiling hand of aristocratic sensuality ? 
How could he have the native glow of parental feelings, and bebold his smiling 
infant suck with its milk, those grief distilling drops, which his neglected wife 
pours from the fountains of misery, whilst performing the highest duties of a mother, 
to his yet innocent offspring? Heartless husband! but hat will not hardened guilt 
effect under the influence of a blind passion. Alas! this was but the beginning 
of hapless Mary’s woes. His indifference gives birth to disgust, aversion, ill na- 
ture and contumely. He no longer preserves even the forms of decency, he boasts 
of the favours of his mistress, and glories in the triumph of his ilicitlove. Day 
after day was spent with his siren-nymph, in the delights of amorous dalliance ; 
shameless in the sight of the world, and under the very eye of his insulted, inju- 
red and inoffending wife ; but the measure of his guilt was not yet filled—passion 
had not yet carried him to the extreme of criminal turpitude. The gentle tem- 
per, the patieut virtue, and the silent sorrow of poor Mary, upbraid him—they 
** speak dagvers”’ to his perturbated conscience, and entwine his heart with the 
scorpions of remorse and cruelty. Her presence becomes therefore painful, and 
he resolves on a diabolical plan to banish her from his sight, and sever by divorce 
the sacred ties, which love and religion had sanctioned, and pronounced indis- 
soluble. But what control has religion or morality over rebel passion, when 
daring vice usurps the throne of virtue? To effect his infamous design, he hit upon 
a demonaical scheme, as atrocious as that by which the wicked son of Tarquin 
succeeded in dishonouring the chaste Lucretia. 

His valet, a German, who had lived withhim many years, was a man capable 
of any villany; by bribes and persuasions he prevailed upon this vile wretch to con- 
ceal himself in his wife’s chamber, until she retired to bed. ‘The plan is imme- 
diately executed ; the base instrument of perfidy found means that very evening 
to hide himself under the bed of his innocent and kind mistress, who at her usual 
hour retired to rest. After committing herself to heaven, and with a shower of 
tears bewailing her wretched fate, and the estrangement of a husband whom she 
still dearly loved, she closed her eyes in “* balmy sleep.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 





CURSORY LIGHT ESSAYS. 
( Translated for this Work, from a Parisian Periodical.) 
. AMBITION. 


According to Dr. Johnsen, the accomplished English critic, and sublime moe 
ralist, ‘“* AMBITION is the noble mind’s distinguishing perfection.” We concur 
in the truth of the apophthegm in an abstract degree, but not in its general bear- 
ing and acceptation. That ambition is generated by genius, the history of the 
three most powerful. conquerors, Alexander, Cesar, and Napoleon, that ever 
appeared on the theatre of existence, or ever astonished the world, by the glo- 
ries of their splendid and gigantic achievements, sufficiently exemplifies the posi- 
tion :—but then the labours it calls upon genius to execute, are so Herculean, 
that it generally sinks under their overwhelming difficulties. 

Hercules, after performing his mighty task, and surmounting the opposition 
of god’s and men, fell at length a victim to the perfidy of Nessus, and the jea- 
lousy of his wife Dejanira. 
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The Emperor Napoleon’s ambition created as many labours for his mighty 
genius, as the envy of Eurytheus did for fiercules. Atter conquering two hun- 
dred millions of foes, and fixing, as it were, invincibility in the talons of his im- 
perial Eagles, the snows of Russia effected what the world in arms could not 
accomplish—his overthrow, which invested his colossal power in the poisoned tu- 
nic of the Centaur of annihilation; and then the elements arresicd the cxveer of our 
conqueror, at the moment he was certain of making France the mistress of Eu- 
rope, and of extending the pinions of her victorious eagles over a world, which 
his insatiable ambition figured as too diminutive for their contemplated expan- 
sion. Of Napoleon’s ambition, mighty and covetous as it no doubt was, the his- 
torian must, however, say, that in its splendid career of conquest, it was neither 
followed, nor preceded by rapine or cruelty ; for the nobleness of ancient chival- 
ry, always marked the progress of the imperial chief of the “* Lecton or Ho- 
NOUR.” 

Ambition, or rather the insatiable wish of rising over the ruins of our fellow- 
creatures,—that worm which incessantly gnaws the heart, and tears peace for 
ever from our bosoms, when confined to the common class of men, is disarmed 
of half its power of doing evil and mischief. But when it pours, as it has dene, 
its burning spirit and poison into the soul of a military hero ;—when a monarch 
like Napoleon, forgetting that he stands guardian over the public traiquility, 
prefers the dreams of glory to the love of national happiness ; when he delights 
in conquering kingdoms, rather than reigning in the affections of his people ; 
when shrieks of mourning and desolation are the only triumphal hymns that 
celebrate his victories ;—when he monopolizes his regal authority, to pander to 
his passion, which was granted to him for the general welfare and benefit ; in a 
word, when he wields his Ironsceptre forthe misery of human kind, and like the 
king of Babylon, wishes to rear the accursed idol of his fame on the ruins of 
Empires, and the misery of millions whom he bas subjected, it is then, that am- 
bition proves the distroying scourge of the earth, let loose by the wrathful indig- 
nation of Heaven. The laurels of the conquerox’s perennial wreath, itistrue, shall 
preserve their vivid verdure in the temple of fame ; but the page that records his 
exploits will be often stained by the bloody tears of weeping humanity. Poets 
and Painters may emblazon his deeds, in their imperishable works, and deck his 
memory with the unfading roses of their eulogium ; but the blood of the victims 
who fell a sacrifice to his ambition will rise in judgment, and efface from pile, 
and pillar the adulatory inscriptions of his panegyrists. Proud monuments, 
enriched with the lavish embellishment of art, will be erected to immortalize his 
conquests ; but the smoking ashes of so many cities so flourishing before, the 
devastation of lands, robbed of their former fertility; the ruins of edifices that 
have crushed the peaceful and industrious citizen ;—all these will be mournful 
monuments, which long after the tomb shall have enclosed his dust will immor- 
talize his vanity, and his folly. 

How many literary men also might be enumerated in this essay who have fal- 
len victims to their ambition. It drove Voltaire and Rousseau to atheism, and 
sunk Byron, the Napoleon of modern poetry, in an early grave. 


Tue Birra or Sensipiniry. 


Senstsiuity has its pleasures and its pains. The mind that is imbued with 
it, the feelings that are governed by its power, and animated by its impulses, are 
subject, in a greater degree, to the influence of joy, or sorrow; and the sensations 
of these passions operate with more potency on the heart that is softened by 
sensibility, than on that which is bronzed with apathy and indifference. The 
more sensibility we possess, the more susceptible are our passions. Exquisite 
sensibility ! how shall we address thee? Believe us, kind Goddess! that we have 
sought thee, at the grave of Abelard and Heloise, at the tomb of Werter, and in 
the waters of the Hellespont. In quest of thee, we have wandered through the 


mazes of six octavo volumes of new novels ; but could only find a mawkish young 
Vor. 1.—38. 
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Lady, who gracelessly wears your garb and assumes your sad air; she is called 
Affectation. We often saw your beautiful portrait in the writings of Rousseau, 
but never were fortunate enough to be led by thy handmaid, sympathy, to thy 
mystic bower. ‘Tell us, O Goddess! whether thou art to be seen in poetry, 
prose, painting, music or sculpture, or whether thy soft voice is heard in lover’s 
sighs, or in the melodious tones of Sontag?’ ‘Thus we have apostrophized soft- 
hearted sensibility ; yet she never had compassion enough to answer us. But we 
had a glimpse of her radiant beauty in a delightful dream lately. 

On a beautiful evening, during this month, (June) after rambling about on the 
pastoral banks of the Seine, until the radiant Queen of Night shone in her 
sphere, and reflected her bright smiles in the limpid current, which rolled its 
crystal waves through groves of myrtles and roses, we seated ourself on a violet- 
earpeted bank. A spreading weeping willow extended over us its arborescent 
branches, and swept the surface of tlie gliding stream. We had been reading 
a mournful novel, whose catastrophe was so sad and sorrowful, that it, in strong 
colours, impressed itself on our heart, and led us to pity the fate of disappointed 
lovers, and to reflect on the instability of human happiness, and the transient 
existence of the bliss of true love, which is ever subject to crosses and changes. 
As our mind was deeply engaged in these meditatations, a gentle slumber stole 
upon our senses, which the hushed tranquility of the scene, the modulated rip- 
pling of the river, and the sighing cypresses of an adjoining cemetry, conspired, 
no doubt, to produce. Scarce had our eyelids been touched by the gentle wand 
of Somnus, ere we imagined a celestial visitant, of the most enchanting beauty, 
seated herself so near beside us, that we thought we respired her fragrant breath, 
and gazed with delight on her heaving bosom of snow-like whiteness; her dress 
seemed arranged by the hand of the graces. A flowing mantle of the palest 
sapphire hung over her shoulders to the ground ; her golden hair fell in waving 
curls, on her swan-like neck, and a white veil, almost transparent, shaded her 
face of loveliness. 

She had not been long seated ere she threw aside her veil, and discovered the 
attractions of her countenance. A winning smile of fascinating sadness, played 
on her dimpled lips of coral brilliancy ; her blue eyes, sparkling like diamonds, 
were surcharged with tears, and resembled the violets around us, drooping with 
pearly dew-drops: beneath her veil she wore a wreath of mingled amaranths and 
jessamine. Then assuming an air of the most charming modesty, she addressed 
us as follows. ‘* Wonder not, mortal,” said she, in sweet accents as soft as the 
breathing of Zephyrs on the bosom of the trembling rose, “‘that I manifest my- 
self to thee, who has so long sought me, where I never resided. With Rous- 
seau’s muse, I often wandered through the elysium of sentiment; but had’st 
thou travelled to green Erin of harps, you would there hear my wailings on the 
grave of my favourite son, Ossian. In Britannia too, I can easily be found, not 
at the trophied piles of Westminster Abbey, but weeping over the lonely urn of 
the sublime and heroic Byron. I loved the song of sorrow, which the heaven- 
tuned lyres of these matchless Bards breathed. I am called Sensrpmiry, and 
have from infancy been your constant companion. Wo is my luxury, grief my 
joy. My sire was humanity, and my mother sympathy, the only daughter of 
tenderness. I was born in a cavern, overshadowed with myrtles and orange 
trees, in a beautiful valley at the foot of Parnassus. Losing my beloved mother 
at a very early age, my father consigned me to the care of Melpomene, who 
fed me with honey from Hybla, and educated me in the most graceful accom- 
plishments. As my protectress was often melancholy and disposed to weep, she 
generally, to ease my mind, which sympathy inspired with her anguish, lulled 
me to rest with plaintive songs. During my residence in the happy valley, which 
was watered with the rivulets of Helicon, and musical with the melody of night- 
ingales, love frequently approached me, under his most seductive forms, and 
wooed me in the most eloquent language of passion, to admit him into my 
heart, but I could only pity him, as I am for ever devoted to Vesta. I make it 
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my sole study to administer consolation to mourning affliction, and to augment 
the felicity of some favoured mortals, who nevertheless repine at my influence, 
and would gladly be under the despotic dominion of Apathy, rather than share 
those tears, which they themselves have caused to flow. Alas! how inconsid- 
erate they are to prefer the iron sceptre of indifference to the flower-wreathed 
wand of compassion! If the rose has thorns, has it not also vermilion hues, and 
ambrosial fragrance? If the woodbine, that shades the bower of love, droops la- 
den with dew drops of the morning, does not the solar beams soon brush them 
away, and render its balmy breath again odoriferous? So, mortal, if a heart be 
touched with a moving tale of sorrowful distress, it will, at the same time that it 
causes sympathy to unlock the fountain of pity, experience the soothing feelings 
of compassion? Call you this a romantic notion, do you deem commiseration 
a weakness,—can you with a mind alive to the influence of poetry, wish to be 
divested of this genuine test of pathetic tenderness, and desire the departure of 
sensibility?” 

Ah! no, beauteous nymph of the streaming eye! still deign to be our atten- 
dant, teach us to sigh with the unhappy, and to rejoice with the happy. Let us 
taste the luxury of wo, and the nectar of joy, alternately. Scarcely had we pro- 
nounced these words, when the loud tolling of the bells of St. Cloud dissolved our 
illusive vision, and banished the beautiful visitant of our dream. 





GERALDINE OF DESMOND. 


Tuts admirable and spirited Romance has reached us.—It is a work that pos- 
sesses rare merits and literary attributes, that must ensure its popularity. In our 
last we committed a mistake, by attributing the authorship of Geraldine of Des- 
mond to Lapy Morean. The real authoress, however, is our fair countrywoman, 
Miss Crumpe, the daughter of the late celebrated Dr. Crumpe, of Dublin, whose 
literary essays, and professional skill, acquired for him not only eminent distinc- 
tion, but the regard and respect of the lovers of literature and science. His essay 
on the best means of producing employment for the poor, in Ireland, gained the 
prize offered by the Royal Irish Academy, in 1826. The accomplished author- 
ess of the work before us, imbues the stern spirit of history, with the poetic emol- 
lient of Romance. Every page is marked by the illuminating touches of fancy, 
and enlivened by the original conceptions of genius. Her taste is exquisite, and 
her style of composition so happy, that she strews flowers over the rugged path 
of historical narrative, and interests the passions and the feelings, while she leads 
them through the investigation of abstract propositions, and the mazes of anti- 
quarian research. 

The history of Ireland that records the tragic story of the Earl of Desmond, 
the hero of this Romance, presents a soul-sickening picture of the cruelties, and 
attrocities of the Ormonds, the Mountjoys, the Greys, the Perrots, the Binghams, 
the Essexs, and the Chichesters ; but our fair authoress has given it a greater 
contrast of light and shade, a deeper tint of colouring, and a bolder contour of 
character. The name of Fitzgerald is associated with the liberty, and identified 
with the independence of Ireland ; and though an Anglo-Irish family, still, since 
the reign of Henry VII. they have been the bravest and boldest asserters of Erin’s 
freedom, for which they bled in the field, and died on the scaffold.* The chival- 





* A succinct sketch of the Geraldines, the noble ancestors of the liberal and patriotic 
Duke of Leinster, may serve to give some value to the above critique, and afford some 
interest toour readers. Maurice Fitzgerald, who accompanied Strongbow in his inva- 
sion of Ireland, was descended from Otho, a rich and powerful Lord, who flourished in 
the reign of Alfred, whose family were originally of the royal dynasty of Tuscany. He 
gained so much distinction in the conquest of Ireland, that King Henry IJ. made him 
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ric Earl of Desmond, was driven to desperation by witnessing the horrid perse 
cutions, to which Elizabeth’s government subjected his native country, and actu- 
ated with the noble motive of freeing her from the oppression of the Queen’s 
Deputies, he took up arms in order to stop barbarous excesses and exactions. 

Hlis cousin, thoagh rival and enemy, the Earl of Ormond, with the view of ob- 
taing from the Queen, a grant of his vast estates in Munster, was one of the first 
to proclaim hima Rebel. 

Of this brave and venerable nobleman, Miss Crumpe gives as the following 
glowing picture, which is as spiritedly drawn, and elegantly coloured, as if it 
were portrayed by the graphic and gifted pen of Lapy Morean. 


* Gerald, sixteenth Exrl of Desmond, assumed all the pomp and pride of an Irish 
Chieftain. Desceuied from a long line of ancestors, who bad enjoyed many extraordi- 
nary privileges, and who for centuries had lived in almost legal splendour, he sedu- 
lously endeavoured to preserve the peculiar customs of his progenitors uncontaminated 
by the innovations of modern ages. He delighted to retrace the genealogies of Lis high 
lineage, at the same time vauuting the exploits of his hercie predecessors, which the 
narratio.s of antiquarian records, the eulogiums of Bardic fiction, and the equally roman- 
tic traditions of oral testimony, Lad immortalized,eitherin the symbolizing elements of na 
tional mythology or popular legends. His personal appearance was most remarkable and 
imposing. ‘lime had stamped its seal upon his brow, and had blanched to whiteness the 
venerable locks, which thrown back from his temples, were fastened behind in the na- 
tional cooleen, and fell luxuriantly on his shoulders ; yet age had failed to quell the spirit 
of his eye, that flashed with brightness on the slightest irritation. His figure was tall 
and robust, but eu.inently graceful, and dignified ; and were it not for the deep lines 
impressed on his expansive forehead, the silvery wavings of a beard that fell upon his 
breast, and a slight bend in the contour of the neck and shoulders, the Earl of Desmond 





grants of several estates which belonged to the conquered, and created him Baron of 
Ofaley, and dignified him with other high honours. He died in the castle of Wicklow 
in 1177. His son Gerald, Lord Offaley, was chief justice of Ireland, and his successor, 
Maurice was raised to the court of King’s Bench, in 1232. It was this nobleman built 
the castle and abbey of Sligo, and his son, ‘Thomas, founded and endowed the abbey of 
‘Tralee. ‘Thomas Fi'zgerald fought so valiantly against Edward Bruce in 1316, that 
Edward the Second created him Earl of Kildare. His brother Maurice for military 
service agaiin { “ Irish enemies,” was also raised to the peerage by the title of Earl of 
Desmond, and a great portion of the forfeited properties of the McCarthy’s and the 
O’ Mores granted to him by royal patent. This Earl of Desmond was the ancestor of 
Miss Crumpe’s hero. 

Maurice, tie fourth Earl of Kildare, was in the year 1347, leader of the army of Ed- 
ward III. at the siege of Calais, where, and at the battle of Cressy, he acquired great 
glory, and was honoured by the king with the Order of the Garter. Thomas, the sev- 
enth Earl, was, in 1454,—6, and 1471, Lord Deputy of Ireland; as was his son and 
successor Gerald, for a period of seven years. He was appointed Lord Lieutenant 
by Henry VII. who presented him the garter and a gold chain, which the Ear] wore 
on his neck, as a mark of royal favour. He was succeeded by his son Gerald, who for 
a while was a great favourite with Henry VIII. but owing to the grudge which Cardi- 
nal Wolsey owed him he was imprisoned in the Tower of London, where he died, 
A. D. 1535. His son Thomas, resolving to avenge his father’s death, took up arms 
against the king ; but being defeated in battle, by the royal troops, he and five of his 
uncles were taken prisoners, and beheaded in London, in 1586. Thomas, the eleventh 
Earl, was taken into special favour, by Mary. Of the sufferings of his cousin, Des- 
mond, in the reign of Elizabeth, the history of Ireland presents a dismal picture. How 
the Earl of Kildare preserved his possessions from the rapacity and plunder of the 
Queen’s ruthless governors, we cannot divine; for these cruel men acted more like 
sanguinary Mussulmen, obeying the bloody mandates of a Turkish divan, rather than 
tne mild ordinances of a Christian Queen. James I. the Charleses, James I]. William, 
Anne, nor the two Georges, did not molest the house of Kildare. 

The late king, on his accession to the throne, created the Marquis of Kildare Duke 
of Leinster, A. D. 1766. We believe the present Duke is the third who bas borne the 
ducal cornet of Leinster. 
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might have passed for one of those heroic warriors who, in prime of manhood seem to 
want 


* Nothing of a God but eternity, 
And a Heaven to throne in.” 


His dress was arranged with scrupulous exactness to the ancient national costume of 
his country. His head was usually covered with a close green cap that, surmounted 
with plumes of the same colour, was studded with Irish diamonds. He wore the Cota, 
or shirt, made of fine saffron-coloured Jinen, which was wrapped in large folds upon the 
bosom, and was only partially concealed by a short purple vest, interwoven with threads 
of gold. ‘This vest scarcely reached the elbows, and consequently displayed the im- 
mense sleeves of the Cota, hanging in loose and graceful draperies from the arm. His 
shirt was open at his throat, which was adorned with a broad gold collar of — 
workmanship, splendidly inlaid with jewels. His limbs were clothed with the is, 
or straight Braccae, which formed trowsers and stockings in one, fitted close to the shape, 
and were made of weft striped with various colours, running in divisions, resembling 
the Tartan plaid. Over all was thrown the Cocula, or upper garment, a kind of long 
flowing cloth mantle, which, like the regal robes of the east, was of bright crimson col- 
our, embroidered round the border, and edged with yellow silken fringe. The cloak 
was clasped at the breast with a large silver embossed fibula, or brooch. Round his 
neck was a massive antique gold chain, and on his feet the Earl wore bnskins or short 
boots.” 

Such minuteness of circumstantial description of the Earl’s vesture, would be 
considered monotonous and weary, if it was a fancy sketch ; but the authoress 
heightens its value by its historical accuracy, and the seal of antiquarian lore 
which she has impressed upon it; thus rendering it a model for the painter and 
the sculptor. Geraldine, the heroine, was the daughter of the Earl, and she is 
painted in the most brilliant colours of beauty and virtue. The elegant writer 
had the sanction of history for representing her in these luminous lights. Lady 
Elizabeth Fitzgerald, we are told by Walpole, was “ the greatest beauty of her 
time.”” She was one of the Princess Mary’s maids of honour, and while at court, 
her peerless beauty conquered many a heart. The gallant, but unfortunate Earl 
of Surrey made her his poetical idol, and in one of his sonnets he styles her the 
‘* more than celestial Geraldine.” In Warton’s history of English poetry, we 
find part of an ode, ty Lord Surrey, on the beautiful Geraldine of Desmond. 


‘* Fostered she was with milk of Irish breast, 

Her sire an Earle—her dame of prince’s blood ; 
From tender years in Britain she doth rest 

With kinges child, while she tasteth costly food. 
Hondson did first present her to mine yeen, 

Bright is her hue, and Geraldine Ler hight,” &c. 


If space allowed, we would willingly make many beautiful extracts from this 
pleasing and interesting Romance, which is fraught with graphic pictures, and 
eloquent historical narratives of the most amusing and instructive cast. 

The following scene is sketched with a flush of language, and a flow of senti- 
ment, that would do honour to the descriptive powers of a Byron, or a Madame 
De Stael. The time is sunset, when it tinged the tops of the majestic oaks, with 
its crimson rays, and seemed to encircle the lofty spires of the Gothic castle in a 
wreath of rubies. 


‘The evening hour was generally the signal for the commencement of that clamorous 
wassail, and boisterous inirth, which distinguished the revels of the chieftain, when, with 
feudal magnificence, he regaled, at his festive board, the numerous clansmen of his 
house. Of his kinered and sirname alone, the Earl could enumerate above five hun- 
dred Gentlemen, who, attended by an interminable train of gallowglasses, kerns, foster- 
ers, and gossips, formed a multitudinous and imposing assembly, of which, in later 
times, we can scarcely conceive an adequate idea. The banqueting hall was an apart- 
ment of prodigious extent, the walls of which were completely covered with ancient ar- 
mour, pikes, spears, and battle-axes, hostile weapons of various workmanship, 
hunting instruments, and shields, or targets, curiously emblazoned on the outside with 
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the bearings of the principal nobility and gentry of the kingdom. In imitation of the 
manner in which in former days, the triennial Parliaments of Ireland, (See our History, 
in this No. page 280) had been conducted, in the royal palace of 'Tara, a principal her- 
ald was appointed to regulate the order of precedency, which was ever carefully obser- 
ved. Down the middle of the hall, long tables were set, that were loaded with substan- 
tial viands ; such as boar’s flesh, beeves, and fallow deer, as well as with quantities of 
fish, and the more estemed luxuries of pheasants, and game of every description. Low 
forms, covered with the furred skins of beasts that had been killed in the chase, were 
placed on each side of the tables ; and at the head of the centre one, on an elevated 
chair of state, and under a splendid canopy, which was looped up by the gigantic horns 
of the Cervus Megaceros, sat the Earl of Desmond. ‘Two magnificent Irish wolf-dogs 
lay at his feet, and a cup-bearer and page stood on either side of their Lord. On his 
right his nearest of kin were placed ; on his left, seated beneath their respective shields 
were those chiefs, who, in case the revolutionary notions of the period terminated in 
open war, had been appointed to hold the rank of commanding officers in the Irish 
army, then in process of organization. In the middle of each of the long tables, enor- 
mous salt-cellars were fixed, beneath which crowds of inferior guests, and clansmen, 
were indiscriminately seated. An extraordinary display of gold and silver vessels glit- 
tered among utensils of a rude and common description, some of which were made of 
marble, and baked clay, others of pewter and wood. ‘The latter, however mean in the 
material of their composilion, were often so singularly beautiful in their designs and ex- 
ecution, that they nearly approached the antique form, which, in the present day, is 
termed classical. Immediately facing the chiefiain’s throne, there was a sort of gallery, 
or orchestra, filled by a numerous band of musicians, over whom Cutholin, the ollamh- 
re-saenacha, or chief minstrel of the Desmond, presided with an air of conscious author- 
ity. ‘The other bards occasionally struck their harps to swell the chorus of a national 
air, while celebrating with the fire of song, the fame of departed heroes, whose 
actions were shieldec from oblivion by the banners of victory. At the opposite 
end of the table, the hobellers, or Irish cavalry, the gallowglasses, or foot soldiers, and 
the kerns, or light armed infantry, were placed according to their military rank. ‘They 
presented a very martial and striking appearance as the rays of golden light, whichjyet 
illumined the western sky, darting through the high Gothic windows of the hall, blazed 
on the lances of the cavalry, played on the javelins of the infantry, and fell powerfully 
on the stern and warlike countenances of the gallowglasses. ‘Those men were clothed 
in linent surplices stained in saflron, which had long and open sleeves, surcharged by a 
short military harness. ‘They were armed with large battle-axes, their heads were bare, 
and their long curling locks flowed on their shoulders, from whence depended a loose 
cloak. The costume was picturesque, and aided by its strong effect the groupings of a 
scene which produced some portraits worthy to create the inspiration of the most exalt- 
ed genius. * * * 2 = ~ ” * 7 

As Desmond surveyed his noble adherents, his heart beat high with pride and a 
haughty spirit flashed from his eye, when having received, from his cup-bearer, an an- 
tique goblet sparkling with piment, and he quickly circulated it, and turning to his 
bard, Cutholin, demanded a strain of the deeds of heroes.” 

The martial song, which fired the valour of the soldier, and animated his heart 
with the glorious throb of inspiring liberty, while it recalled the historical re- 
membrance of the exploits of his fathers, invoked the genius of Erin, to summon 
the chief of the brave, Desmond, to arise for the deliverance of Ireland. The 
national strain resounding from a hundred harps, and kindling in every bosom 
the ardour of patriotic enthusiasm, was received by the whole clan with loud thun- 
ders of exultation, the waving of swords, and reiterated exclamation of the Ger- 
aldine war shout, ‘“* Crom a boo! Crom a boo!” “ Crom a boo,” says the learn- 
ed and poetic James S. Law, Esa. of Dublin, * the war cry of the Geraldines, 
seems to convey something of a more powerfully overawing nature in the ex- 
pression, than any other of the ancient Irish martial shouts.” The golden 
threads of fiction which are interwoven in this romantic novel give a fine shining 
gloss to the whole historical contexture. 

The strong and ardent attachment which she represents as having subsisted 
between Lord Thurles, and Geraldine, and the vivid description of Desmond’s 
trial for high treason at Westminster hall are the airy creations of imagination. 
For the fair and historic Geraldine of Desmond was, like most beauties, capri- 
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cious and inconstant, as instead of wedding the chivalrous and poetic Surrey, 
who, “ to defend her beautie, by an open challenge,” fought a duel, on her ac- 
count, in Italy, married the Earl of Clinton, during her champion’s absence,— 
‘** a most unsentimental conclusion,” observes Lady Morgan, “ to a most roman- 
tic story.” The brave, but unfortunate Desmond, was only examined before the 
council, and not tried before the judges, as stated in the tale. After the total defeat 
and route of Desmond’s army, by Ormond, at the battle of Affane, in the county 
of Waterford, in 1565, the heart-broken Earl took refuge for the night, in a cave, 
without a single attendant. Here he was pursued by one of Ormond’s vile in- 
struments, (Kelly of Morierta) at the head of a band of assassins. ‘ Kelly,” 
says Dr. Curry, “ entering the cave, found that all were fled, save one man, of 
venerable aspect, stretched languidly before a fire. The leader assailed and 
wounded him. He exclaimed, “* Spare me, for Iam the Earl of Desmond !” 
But Kelly smote off his head, and brought it to the Earl of Ormond, by whom it 
was conveyed to the Queen, and impaled on London bridge.* 

The foregoing historical facts are in the tale before us, veiled in the spangled 
drapery of romantic fiction, in order that a brilliant episode on love, and an 
eloquent description of Westminster hall, and the Court of Elizabeth, might add 
more attractive interest to the story, and afford the gifted writer a wider scope for 
poetic display —In fine, this Romance will, we think, raise Miss Crumpe’s lite- 
rary reputation to a lofty eminence of fame, and add another splendid gem to the 
diadem of [nts Genius. We can conscientiously, then, recommend to our read- 
ers, Geraldine of Desmond, or Ireland in the Reign of Elizabeth,” as a work in 
which they will find a high tone of eloquent moral feeling, combined with exten- 
sive historical information, and a graphic power of description. 
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IRISH TOPOGRAPHY, No. VI. 
THE GIANT’S CAUSEWAY. 
“© Where rocky labyrinths, stupendous steeps, 
Embattled capes, dark frowning o’er the deeps 


Basaltic battlements, and proud arcades; 
Impending cliffs, and storied colonnades.”—Mc. Ken ey. 


How can we say any thing original on the gigantic colonnades—on the innu- 
merable peristyles, and ‘* cloud capped” pyramids, which nature has erected on 
the coasts of Antrim? A Byron’s muse, or a Salvator’s pencil, alone, could de 
justice to that stupendous monument of Nature, the Giant’s causeway. Here 
the genius of art shrinks in dismay, on contemplating the sublimity, majesty, 
and grandeur, which are displayed in the porticoes, pediments, domes and tur- 
rets of this magnificent palace of Neptune. 

A view of this immense pavilion of the sea-god, would sink the pride of an 
Angelo, and a Paladio; for the majesty, and magnitude of its stupendous faca- 
des, and ornamented cupolas, surpass the architectural glory of St. Peter, and 
all that remains of Palmyra, Persepolis, and Paestum At a distance it looks 
like an immense city rearing the spires of Cathedrals, the domes of temples, the 





* « His estate,” says Matrnuew Carey, Esa. in his ‘ Vinpictae Hrpernicar,’ a work 
not less distinguished for the depth of its historical research, than for the patriotism of 
its sentiments, and the vigour of its language, ‘ which consisted of five hundred and se- 
venty-four thousand six hundred and twenty-eight acres, partly seized by Government, 
and parcelled out among British officers, who had been instrumental in goading him in- 
to resisrance. When such were the temptations to civil war, and such the rewards for 
desolation perpetrated, it cannot surprise us that Ireland was a constant theatre of ra- 
pine, conflagration, and devastation.” We hope that we sha!l soon have an American 
edition of Geraldine of Desmond, from the elegant press of Messrs. Carey, Lea, and 
Carey, 
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apexes of pyramids, the battlements of towers, the balconies of Roman galleries, 
and the balustrades of Grecian theatres.* No view can be more imposing and 
sublime, than that which can be enjoyed by those who sail in the Atlantic ocean, 
opposite to the pillared front of the Giant’s causeway, which exhibits a prodi- 
gious basaltic colonnade, of thirty thousand columns, beautified with Corinthian, 
Ionic, Doric, Gothic and Composite caps. 

This colonnade is arranged along the Atlantic, occupying a line of fourteen miles 
in pillars of adark brown colour, of jointed basaltes, meeting in concave grooves, at 
the distance of 18 inches; the formation of the column is generally of five and 
nine faces; the prevailing figures being the pentagonal, hexagonal, and hepta- 
gonal.t The common height of the pillar, is forty feet above the ground; the 
depth below has not been accurately ascertained. In the centre of what we may 
call the facade, there is a row of fifty of these columns so disposed and rounded, 
that they appear like organ pipes, above which Benmorej rises like a huge pe- 
diment, with its entablature and frieze piled on rows of pillars, intervened by 
rocky galleries, to the elevation of eight hundred feet. The summit of this 
mountain pediment, on account of its great height, is generally wreathed in curl- 
ing mists, which leok like sculptured embellishments. Artists have wondered at 
the exact regularity of the dimensions of the several pieces which compose the 
columns of this extraordinary monument of nature. 

“* Each column,” says the Abbe Ordinaire, in his history of volcanoes, ‘* is 
composed of distinct pieces of basaltic stone, resembling marble of aniron gray, 
and very like lava dug from the bottom of a quarry; the shape and dimensions 
of which are always equal, and exactly fit the hollow in the pieces adapted to 
receive the lengthened and rounded extremity of the stone, whose convex is 80 
fashioned as to indent it with singular regularity.” The famous mole, erected 
by Alexander, at Tyne, was the wonder of the ancients, but here, a causeway 
resting on an immense range of polished pillars, extends fifteen miles into a 
deep and raging ocean. The sides of this gigantic bridge, for so we may call 
it, is adorned with pilasters, whose heads form a beautiful embattled parapet. 
No Roman pavement was ever more beautifully streaked, and variegated, in tes- 
sellated dies, and testaceous mosaic work, than is the surface of the Giant’s 
Causeway. The pilasters and pillars that adornthis superb ocean-terrace, which 
seems to have been built by Neptune as a promenade for his beloved Amphitrite, 
are of one uniform substance of polished crystal, and are not rough with bladder 
holes, like the columns of the mountains. 

The leading, and prominent features of this columnar coast, are the two great 
hanging promontories of Fair head, and Benmore, which stand at a distance of 
eight miles from each other. ‘These form a number of projecting capes, compo- 
sed of a variety of different ranges of colonnedes, supporting tiers of balconies, 
one above another, in architectural regularity and taste, as if they were intended 

g . : 
to ornament the grand front of a Palladian palace. The peak of Benmore rises 





* “It is reported, that after the defeat of the Spanish Armado, one of their stray 
ships coming round by the causeway, really fired at the pillars, mistaking them for a 
battery.— Walker. 

t “ None of the pillars consist of one entire piece of stone, but each column is made 
up of several joints, of 16 and 20 inches long, not jointed together by flat surfaces ; but 
in one part of the pillar is separated from the other, one piece is always concave and 
the other convex.” — 3. 

t “ Now rous’d from Benmore’s stupendous height, 
The soaring eagle wings his rapid flight : 
Through the expanse of Heaven behold him fly— 
The sullen pirate of the rock and sky.” 

“ Benmore is about seven miles west of Bally Castle which is a mountain of architec- 
ture, raised to the skies on several piles of columns. The prospect from the lofty sum- 
mit is as sublime at it is extensive. ‘That this Basaltic temple has been caused by some 
wonderful convulsion of nature, I think there can be no doubt.” — Hamilton. 
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to the elevation of five hundred feet above the marine level, and its apex is 
crowned with a basaltic tiara of shining prismatic hues, which of a dark night, 
sparkle like the scintillations of the fire flies, and often serve the mariners as a 
beacon-light. 


* Look from these capes, when o’er dark ocean’s bed, 
The sable Queen has all her horrors spread : 
What beams break forth what lambent lights illume, 


When burst the winter storm on midnight’s gloom.” 


Fairhead, also presents its forest of columns, and piles of Triton pavilions, 
which unite the robust elegance of Doric architecture, with the graceful decora- 
tions of a Chinese temple. The tops of thespires and pinnacles of this towering 
rock, are always the favourite perching stations of myriads of eagles, which make 
them, at a distance, appear like the white domes, and obelisks of a great city, 
overlooking the roofs of the surrounding houses at the height of 160 feet. The base of 
this rock, at whose foot the ocean-surge rages with uncommon fury, displays a 
rude mass of huge stones and savage wildness of scene. Scarce a single mark 
of vegetation has yet crept over the surface to diversify the colouring of the to- 
phaceous pile; so that it forms a fine contrast with the beautiful capes of Ben- 
more, and Pleaskin, where the varied brown’shades of the pillars enlivened by 
the red and green tints of ochre and grass, give variety to the scene, and cast an 
air of life and cheerfulness over the monotony of the objects. Perhaps P.ixra- 
SKIN is the most perfect of these capes, because its summit of green and yellow 
herbage, render it more suitable for the pleasure ground of the rural deities. At 
the depth of twelve feet from the peak of this sylvan rock, its decliveties assume 
a columnar tendency, and exhibit a range of basaltic pillars, which stand per- 
pendicular to the horizon, supporting a magnificent saloon and an extensive 
gallery, paled in front with an elegant balustrade of polished crystal. 

The portico of this saloon and gallery, formed by a colonnade of thirty pil- 
lars, sixty feet high, is approached by a flight of basaltic steps, rising from the 
sea, one above the other. 

It has been frequently discussed by antiquarians and geologists, but never yet 
decided, whither there have been volcanoes in Ireland. There does not seem 
to be any other grounds for the%affirmative, than the existence of the Giant’s 
causeway, which was no doubt produced by some tremendous concussion of na- 
ture or volcanic explosion. We believe that no other part of the globe, can ex- 
hibit such mighty fragments of the wreck of the terraqueous elements as this 
great phenomenon of Ireland. The immense masses of black lava that are 
every where scattered on the coast of Antrim, and which are so replete with 
bladder-holes, and so void of extraneous matter, that it perfectly resembles the 
scorie of Iron, and therefore, leaves not the least doubt of its being a volcanic 
production. The whole length of coast from Port Rush, to Bally Castle, com- 
prehending a space of fifteen miles, is covered with a mass of lava.* It has 
been objected that if there ever was a volcanic explosion here, which had the 
effect of reducing rocks and mountains to a state of fusion, and casting them in- 
to columnar basaltics, some remains of the stupendous crater, that vomited 
ferth such an enormous quantity of liquid fire should still be seen. Indeed, what 
strengthens the hypothesis of the Giant’s causeway being the formation of volca- 
nic agency, is the existence of rocks of basaltic prisms in the Island of Staffa, in 
the Hebrides, immediately opposite the coast of Antrim. 

‘* More than one half of Staffa,” says, Sir Joseph Banks, exhibits elegant basaltic 
columns, remarkable for their polish and regularity of magnitude, similar to those 

* Bally Castle is a neat village situated on the shore of the Atlantic, near the cause- 
way. There is adjoining if a fine coal mine, out of which great quantities are annu- 
ally raised. The harbour is deep and defended by a pier built by a parliamentary 
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Ossian. . 
composing the Giant’s causeway in Ireland. The tale which superstition has 
woven inher legendary loom, respecting the Giant’s causeway, is that our great 
gigantic hero, fon Mac Cumhal, the Fringal of Macpherson, erected a bridge 
from the coast of Antrim to the Island of Staffa, in Argyleshire, over which he 
was to march with his troops to chastise the Albanian, for having made an ag- 
gressive war, onthe Dalriadian Irish colony ; but no sooner was the bridge com- 
pleted, than the Pictish Druids invoked the gods to save them from the impend- 
ing ruin that menaced their country and religion. The celestial deities dread- 
ing the valour and ambition of F'ion, the chief of Irish Titans, lent a favourable 
ear to the petition of their worshippers, and instantly broke a great breach in the 
centre of the bridge, and in their wrath, transformed the chief leaders of Fion in- 
to stone. Near Benmore, the peasantry give the history of four chieftains whose 
petrified forms, stand like colossal statues, in the sea. As monuments of Fion’s 
abilities, as an artist, and an engineer, his petrified organ, loom, and throne, as 
well as his many forts and citadels, still exist at the Giant’s causeway. 





OSSIAN. 


The article in our last number, headed Ossian and the Editor of the NV. Y. Evenixe 
Posr, has attracted the notice and called into action the pen of a Caledonian gentleman, 
who, under the signature of “ Alexander Macklebacket,” in the columns of that liberal 
and respectable paper, on the 20th of Augast, throws down the gauntlet, and challen- 
ges us into the lists of controversy respecting Ossian, Saints Patrick and Columba ; Sco- 
tia, and the genealogy of the Bruces, Campbells, and the Fergusons. We cheerfully 
take up the gauntlet, and in the words of our Nials, ‘‘ demand the combat,” as we hope 
to see the claymore wielded against the Irish batile-axe, with ability and chivalric deco- 
rum, 

If we conduct the controversy with temperance and historical research, we may con- 
tribute some interest to the columns of the Eventne Post, and the pages of the Irisu 
Suretp. Although the acknowledgment of the Scottish Gaelic Society,* the declaration 
of Hume, the arguments of Laing,t the investigation of Pinckerton,and the admiss ion 
of Mr. Jeffrey, in the Edinburgh Review in 1806 jhave set the Ossianic question at rest 
in Europe ; yet, asthe writer in the Evening Post wishes to conjure up its spirit in New 
York, we assure him we are prepared without fear, to question the phantom, exorcise 
its hostile disposition, and scatter into “thin air,” all its shadowy terrors, by the sole 
agency of Scottish and Enzlish historians, whose evidence will not, we trust, be im- 
peached by the correspondent of the Evening Post. 

The concurrent testimony of Mr Lhuid, in the Welsh 4rchalogia, of Fordon and Bu- 
chanan, in their histories of Scotland, raise pillars of light round the venerable and im- 





* In compliance with the request of David Hume, conveyed in a letter to Dr. Blair, all the old libra- 
ries were searched, and al! the parchments that, for years, were blankets for the moths of Scotland, 
were sedulously ransacked iu order to find originals for Macpherson’s forged version of the Irish bard ; 
but none could be discovered in the Highlands. Dr. Blair indeed sent a fragment supposed to hive 
been written by Ossian, with Macphersou’s translation, to Hume, who, on collating them, observed, 
as Mr. Laing records, ‘* Dama the scoundrel, it is he himself speaks, and not Ossian.’ While the blaze 
of the great explosion, with which Dr. Johnson shook Macpherson’s system of imposition, and ‘scorched 
the Ossianic laurel on the very brow of Caledonia, was raging in its intensity and enlightening all Eu- 
rope by its brilliancy, the Scotch literati, Dr. Blair, Sir George Mackenzie, Lord Kaimes, and others, 
jwho supported Caledonia’s unfounded pretensions to the Irish bard, shrunk lixe snails into their shells 
est their horns might be clipped by the “Colossus of Literature.” But no sooner was Johnson dead, 
than Lord Bute, Mr. Henry Mackenzie, and several other Scottish gentlemen, began im 1801, to carry 
into effect the plan which Hume had suggested to Dr Blair, some years before. Still, afterall, their la- 
bours, as the following extract from the report of the committee of the Gaelic Society will show to the 
imparual American reader, proved signally abortive. — 

“ fut it must not be concealed, that after all the exertions of the Committee, it has not been able toob- 
tain any one poem, the same in tille, spirit.or teaor, with the poems published by Mr. Macpherson. We 
therefore bink that the readers of * Ossiau’s Poems,” until grounds more strong and relative be produ 
ced,.must give the credit of their authorship to Mr. Macpherson himself.— Report, page 44, Edinburgh, 
1805. 


Aud again, the report, No. 15, adds—* We could find no origina) documents to show how much of 
his collection Mr. Macpherson obtained in the form in which he has given it to the world.” 

+ ‘If these a‘lvocates for the authenticity of Mr. Macpherson’s version of Ossian can produce a single 
poem of Ossian, in VM. S. of an older date than 1700, and lodge it in any public library, { shall return 
ainong the first to our national creed.”— Laine. 
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307 
perishable pile of Irish history, which shine with such unclouded refulgence, above the 
freakish glimmerings of Scottish fabricators, as to merge the latter into utter darkness, 
and render their faint sparklings, like Maecpherson’s dying meteors, “ sinking in the dull 
mists ofa stagnant Lake.” The learned Pinckerton, the venerable Dr. Shaw, and other 
respectable Scottish authorities, have destroyed every engine put in play, and con- 
founded every ageat put into activity, to sap the foundation of our legitimate claim to 
Ossian, and borne out triumphantly the real pact, that Macpherson’s “ poems of Os- 
sian” never appeared in his original form, before bis own framing, foistening, and form- 
ation. 

The argaments advanced by these able and acute writers, unfortunately for the cor- 
respondent of the Post, are rendered irrefutable and irrefragable, by the admission of 
Mr. Macpherson himself in London, to Dr. Barnard (an Englishman) the Bishop of 
Limerick, in 1794,—“that Fingal was an original, but that the characters were Irish.’* 
This confession will, in some degree, rescue his reputation from the charge of unqual- 
ified obloquy, with which, otherwise, posterity would have branded it. For his litera- 
ry imposition, however, his genius, which was of a high order, must plead and extenuate, 
while it palliates his utfences against critical morality and literary candour. He resided 
some years in the county of Limerick, where every peasant can recite the native poems 
of Ossian ; and here he certainly, while engaged as a teacher, became conversant with 
the Irish language, and acquainted with Irish stories, and the oral traditionary legends of 
the heroic Finian chiefs of the Irish militia ; although he never had the ingenuous or 
honourable candour, to acknowledge the source from whence he filched the materials 
of his poems. Thus far our antagonist in the Posr will, we think, admit 'that we have 
entered the lists with him, only clad in the defensive armour of comparative fact, and 
merely wielding the offensive weapons which we have borrowed from the armory of 
Scottish history. Having broken the seal of authenticity to the satisfaction, we hope, 
of the readers of the Posr and the Surecp, which the writer fondly imagined, would 
long remain as the genuine stamp impressed on Macpherson’s fabrication, we will now 
introduce the letter of our adversary, and then proceed to bring a historic lever, whose 
fulciment is chiefly placed on Scottish grounds, to bear upon his positions. 


Ossian, 


IRELAND versus SCOTLAND. 


To the Editor of the New-York Evening Post : 

Sir—In the last number of a very interesting monthly publication, the Zrish Shield, 1 observed the 
following notice addressed to you, and which I hope you will have no objection to reprint in the Evening 
Post. 


(Here our article is quoted in the Post as it appeared in the last number of this work.) 


Although I am a constant reader of your valuable pap#r, I have not observed that any notice bas been 
taken of the above article. The editor of the Shield having admitted Ais Ossian to be Ossian the second 
it was probably not your business to rejoin. I trust, however, you will permit an old Scotchinan to say 
a few words on the above paragraph, which he deems a little unjust to the land of cakes. 

With regard to the place of Ossian’s birth, it matters little to the world whether he first saw light 
among the fertile valleys of Ireland or on the rugged mountains of Scotland—or whether, indeed, like 
Homer, he ever existed at all. Certain it is, that but for Macphersou,Ossiav never would have been heard 
of, out of the dusty cell of the antiquarian. Modern literature abjures connection with any thing that 
may have the single merit only, of being the actua/ composition of Macpherson’s bard. But it is noda 
** fact,” as you are reminded that Macpherson had * no original” for his productions; and it happens, 
strangely enough, that the illustrious names cited as authorities for this assertion acknowledge the re- 
verse. An acquaintance with the history of Ossian’s poems and the discussions consequent on their 

ublication would satisfy a sceptic that Macpherson had originals, and beautiful originals too, in which 
1e expressed hisown wild and graceful compositions, and known as the ** Poems ef Ossian.” Sir Wal- 
ter Scott never published a work entitled “* The Scottish Borders,” to which reference 1s singularly 
enough made. 

I shall wait the due time for the exhibition of facts we are promised in the forthcoming history of 
Ireland, by the editor of the Shield ; and it will indeed astonish more than me, should Robert the Bruce 
or Maccullamore, turn out to have been Irishmen afier all. The battle of Bannockburn | have been 
always taught was fought by Scotchmen, but it seems there are more things in heaveu and earth than 





* The following extract'of a second letter written by Hume the historian, to Dr. Blair, in 1769, after 
the publication of his dissertations, must convince even a sturdy sceptic, that Macpherson’s ve:sion of 
the Irish poet was as unwarrantable a piece of fabrication, as Chatterton’s Rowley, or Ireland’s Shaks- 

re.—‘* I have the pleasure of frequently hearing justice done to your dissertation, but aever heard 
it mentioned in company, where some one person did not express his doubts with regard to the authen- 
ticity of the poems which are its subject, and | am sorry to add that [ often hear them totally rejected 
with disdain aud indignation, as a palpable and impudent forgery. * * * The absurd pride and 
caprice of Macpherson himself, who scorns, as he pretends, to satisfy any body that doubts his veracity, 
has tended much to confirm this scepticism. 
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Ossian. 


my philosophy has dreamt of. As to the receipt of the language and name of Scotland from Ireland f 
shall say nothing, till the promised proofs are exhibited ; but on the subject of religion, the editor of the 
Shield will forgive me for hinting that Saint Patrick himself was as thorough born and bred a Scotch- 
man as ever scratched himself; although it may be argued, notwithstanding, that he was an Irishman— 
if the principle that ‘‘a man born in a stable is not a horse,” be applied in this case. But the worst 
charge cf all against poor Scotland is, that it was “* Fingal,” who at the head of the Irish militia, eman- 
cipated Caledonia from the Roman yoke.” Now, in proving this, | hope due importance will be given 
to the facts that Scotland never was conquered ; and that, beyond the K=man wall, her sons were never 
slaves. Of Fingal’s “ Irish militia” a particular description would gratify the curious, an’ enable them 
to form a conjecture how far our modern heroes of that denomination are indebted for their skill in the 
art of war, to the ancient legions who “ emancipated Caledonia.”” When the promised proofs are fur- 
nished, I shall write again, and trust my letter will reach you before the Greek Kalends. 

1 remain, Sir, yours, &c. 

ALEXANDER MACKLEBACKET. 


He asserts, “ that but for Macpherson, Ossian never would have been heard of !” 
Wonderous! As well might he tell us, that were it not for the commentaries of Ben 
Jonson, and Lewis ‘Theobald, Shakespeare’s fame would remain buried in the mine of 
oblivion. Does he suppose that the page of Roman and English history, and the anti- 
quarian’s inscription could be obliterated by the necromantic pen of James Macpher- 
son? Is it not true, that the name of Ossian is not embalmed in the works of the early 
historians of Scotland ; it never occurs in the pages of their first historian, John De 
Fordun, who in his preface to his “ Scoti Chronicon,” complains that Edward the J, 
carried off all the Albanian manuscripts, which obliged him “ to revert to the genuine 
historical source of Erin, thevenerable mother of Albany, for facts for his history?” Bu- 
chanan, the Livy of Scotland, however, states ‘‘ thatthe Dalridian Scots* claimed and 
received succors from the king of Ireland, which were sent; and they joining the Picts 
drove the Romans out of their territories.” That expedition was sent by king Coimac 
O’Cuin, Monarch of Ireland, to the assistance of the Deledonians and Picts, A. D. 259. 
Fion Mac Cumhail, was about this period, married to the king’s daughter (his second 
wife) and his valour in the field, and his cousanguinity to the monarch, pointed him 
out as the most eligible commander of the Albanian army. He was accompanied by 
his two sons Fergus and Ossian, who at the head of the Irish militiat performed deeds 
of heroism in Caledonia which are immortalized by Tacitus in the life of Agricola.} 

All the personages of Irish history are real beings ; not like Macpherson’s “ king of 
Selma,” his Ossian, an untutored Bard, and several others of the aerial spirits, who are the 
dramatis pexsonz of his spurious system of orienta! fabling ; ours are characters on 
whom genealogists and contemporaneous historians have conferred immortality. Has 
he not to propagate his scheme of delusion committed, wilfully, the grossest anacro- 
nism’s by synchronising Cuchullin, who was killed in the battle ‘of Mullacrew, about 
thirty years before Christ, with Fion, Ossian and Oscar, who flourished in the third 
century, and has he not made citizens of Pictavia, of our heroes, Poets and Generals, 
though their names are not to be met with in all the historical monuments of his coun- 
try? 

* “In A. D. 220, Carbray Riada, a very enterprising Prince, the nephew of Conroy, king of Muns- 
ter passed over into Albany, where either by his relationship to the Pictish Princes, or by force of 
conquest, he possessed himself of large settlements called after him,the part of the Dalriada.”—Smith’s 
Achae. Bristol, 1811. 

From this Irish leader their posterity are to this day called Dal Rendimh, Dal in the Irish, signifying 
a part.” — Bede. 

+ ‘* Cormac was passionately fond of military glory, and during his reign, he always kept a standing 
army on foot, with which he made frequent expeditions to Scotland, under the pretext of assisting the 
Dalriada who had sovereign sway there. This army was commanded by Fion Mac Cumhail, who is 
so much celebrated in the pretended poems of Ossian, under the name of Fingal, and were in Scotlaud 
so greedy of conquest and plunder, as well as so tenacious of what they had gained, that they fought 
with a strength and fury against the Romans, that nothing scarcely could withstand ; but like fire and 
storm they drove all before them. In courage other nations, even at this oe pees might have been 
their equals, and in art and discipline probably their superiors ; but they exceeded the Roman veterans, 
in sustaining the severest fatigues of war. 

The exploits of the Fingal, Ossian, Fergus, and Gol, the chieftain’s three sons, have occupied the 
songs of the Irish Bards and Irish annalists for many ages.” — Warner, Stillingfleet and Fordon. 

Do not these authorities (which are not Irish) satisfactorily show that we had a Militia who assisted 
in driving the Roman legions out of Caledonia, and that Fordon, the most venerable of the Scottish an- 
nalists, bears testimony to their courage and gallantry? 

y The Romans demanded tribute from Cormac ; but instead of paying it, the monarch sent his Gen- 
eral Fingal, and his two sons, Ossian and Fergue, at the head of the Irish Militia to give them steel. 
Fion soon expelled the Romans, and reinstated the royal Princes of the Dal Riada in their sovereignty, 
and possessions, in Albania. This colony was often protected by the kings of the parent country. 
The vice-royalty of Fingal, and the consequent sojournment of Guten, in Caledonia, were the only 

grounds Macpherson had for claiming these illustrious heroes for his countrymen.” —Vallancy. 
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In order to set up fraudulent land marks in the historical field, he has sacrilegiously 
despoiled the shrines of antiquity, and invented imaginary circumstances ; jumbled men 
and their deeds together, in a chaos of chronological confusion, who lived at distant pe- 
riods, and comyicted his corrosive chain of fabrication, with the fictitious names of 
men and places. Can this be denied? Can the writer, in the Evening Post, adduce 
any historical authority, written prior to the age of Macpherson, tending to show that 
there ever was a king in Albania, or Scotland, of the name of Fingal? 

As both Forpon and Bucuanan concur in acknowledging, that ,it was from 
“ Scotia major,” (Ireland) in pursuance of a treaty, made with the Irish Monarch, Nial 
of the nine hostages, after he had broken the Roman wall, and stormed the Roman 
camp, A. D. 367, Albania had to assume the name of Scotia minor (or Scotland) and to 
agree to pay tribute forever to the crown of Ireland, we think our opponent will not 
contest this point.* As to the accession of Prince Ferevus, the brother of Murtacu, 
supreme monarch of Ireland, to the throne of Scotland, A. D. 503, the fact is borne out 
by Hector Boethius, Fordon, Buchanan, and Major, on so impetuous a torrent of histo- 
rical proofs, as must sweep away every objection that sceptical incredulity can oppose 
to it. 

That the Albanians received their language from the mother colony, is as true as 
America is indebted for her’s to England. From the posterity of Fergus were lineally 
descended Kineth Mac Avpine, the first supreme king of Scotland, the grandson of 
Aodh-Finliath, the monarch of Ireland, A. D. 850. From this royal Irish source sprung 
the Malcolms, the Bruces, the Baliols, the Stuarts, the Campbells as well as the Dou- 
glases, and Maccullamore, and the reigning family of England, as the Irish and Scottish 
genealogies will prove. 

We do not argue that St. Patrick was an Irishman; but we deny, in the most un- 
qualified terms, that he drew his first breath in Scotland. ‘The famous Apostle of Ire- 
land, was, according to his biographers Jocelyn, Colgan and Dr. Lannagan, born in 
Brittany in France. 

St. Columba, or Columb Kille, (the dove of the church) though descended from the 
blood-royal of Ireland, and heir apparent to the crown preferred a crosier to a sceptre, 
and actuated with holy zeal and religioas piety proceeded as a missionary to Scotland, 
where he succeeded in converting the Caledonians and Picts, to the Christian faith, 
A. D. 561, and was the first, as Johnson has it, “ to give the blessings of religion and 
lights of education to roving clans, and rude barbarians.” 

He founded the celebrated Abbey of Iona, which afterwards became so famous for 
the sepulture of many of the kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Norway. 

Thus, we hope, we have sufficiently answered Alexander Macklebacket, and con- 
volved for him a Gordian Knot of stubborn historical facts, which we trust he will have 
unravelled, or cut up by the Scottish claymore, “ before the Greek Kalends.” We 
opine he might not so facetiously chuckle, at our quoting, through mistake, Sir Walter 
Scott’s ‘‘ Scottish Borders,” instead of the Antiquities of the Borders, asthe error was 
not worth cavilling at. 





ORIGINAL PATCHWORK. 


Mary Queen or Scots. (Translated from the French.) In 1542 when this beautiful 
Queen returned to her native land to take possession of the throne of her ancestors, the 
Count Cuasretarp, a young gentleman of family, fortune and splendid talents, was 
one of the chevaliers that composed her guard of honour. 

He was extremely assiduous in his attentions to her Majesty, and as she was passion- 
ately fond of poetry, he soon insinuated himself into her good opinion by frequently of- 
fering the Ss ame of his muse at the shrine of royal beauty, during the voyage. 

Mary sought relief from the tiresome uniformity of the voyage, which in those days 
was tedious, in attending to the romantic verses of the young Frenchman, to which 
she even feigned to reply; and amused herself thus, often with the perusal of his 
amatory effusions, and elegant conversation. ‘This dangerous familiarity overpowered 
the susceptible heart of poor Chastelard, which the charms of the Queen had now 
enchained in the strongest fetters of love. His passion kindled in a blaze of enthu- 





* “ Scotland received the name of Scctia from the Scots, as the ancient Irish called themselves, 
who ruled that country, for the space of 315 years, down to the reign of Malcom in 1165.”—Geraldus 
Cambrensis. 

It was on account of his descent from the Milesian kings, that Edward Bruce was invited by the 
Irish Princes to ascend the throne of Ireland. James I, boasted to the English Parliament that he was 
entitled to the crown of Ireland by blood and progeniture. 
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siasm .that burned down, as he thought, the distinctions of rank and birth, so that one 
evening, while in view of the coast of Scotland, he had the daring temerity to address 
to the Queen, the following stanzas, which gave her great offencc— 


“‘ What boots it to possess a royal state, > 
To view fair subject-towns from princely tow'rs, 
With mask and song to sport in frolic bow’rs, 

Or watch with prudence o’er a nation’s fate, 

If the heart throb not to a tender mate ; 

If doom’d, when feasts are o’er and midnight low’rs 

Still to lie lonely in a widow’d bed, 

And waste in chill regret the sacred hours 7— 

Happier the lowly maid by fondness led 
To mect the transport of some humble swain, 

Than she, the object of her people's care 

Rever’d by all, who finds no heart to share 
And pines, too great for love, in splendid pain.” 

The Queen’s dignified rebuke dried up the lucid effusion of his poetry, but not the 
intoxicating current of his passion. Driven to madness by his romantic attachment to 
the fascinating Queen, he one night concealed himself under the royal bed, where he 
was however discovered by one of the maids of honour just as her majesty was retiring 
to rest. She esteemed the man for his genius, and on this occasion consulted equally 
her dignity and her natural mildness by pardoning this sally of youthful frenzy, and 
commanding the affair to be suppressed. But her reprehension and pardon had no 
effect on the mind of the incorrigible Chastelard :—he repeated the offence, and the 
qeee indignant at his wild presumption, delivered him up to the hands of justice. 

e was tried before the criminal tribunal of Edinburgh, found guilty, and sentenced 
to be beheaded. 

At the scaffold his conduct was reckless, and romantic in the extreme. He refused 
to accept spiritual assistance, but read with great apparent devotion Ronsard’s hymns 
on death, As soon as the executioner gave him notice that all was ready, he turned 
towards the Queen’s apariments, and exclaimed, “‘ Farewell the fairest, and most cruel 
Princess in the world!” He then met his fate with a degree of courage and contempt 
of death worthy the heroism of a Rinaldo. 

Bortzau—The celebrated satirist was once asked by the pedantic Louis XIV, his 
opinion of verses of his Majesty’s making:—“ Sire,” said the Wit, **T now see that your 
Majesty can do any thing ;—you desired a bad couplet, and you have succeeded.” 

Hore.—Lord Bacon used to say, “ that hope was a pleasant breakfast, a tolerable 
dinner, but a very scanty supper.” 

Dr. Warton.—This distinguished critic, whose “ history of English Poetry,” will 
remain an imperishable monument of his genius and capacity, was once present in the 
Cathedral of Winchester, when Dr. Balugy, a preacher highly eminent for his elo- 
quence, and classic taste delivered an energetic and impressive discourse from the text 
“ all wisdom is sorrow.” After the conclusion of divine service, Dr. Warton compli- 
mented the preacher, in the following extemporary couplet 


“Tf what you advance, dear Doctor, be true, 
That wisdom is sorrow, how wretched are you !”’ 


Six Isaac Newron.—Woman’s charms have, in innumerable instances, triumphed 
over conquerors, and the most stern philosophers had to stoop to the condescension of 
offering them the incense of flattery; and moralists and sages have submitted to the 
yoke of beauty. In vain do they represent woman’s external charms as artificial orna- 
ments without any attraction for them; in vain do they exhaust all the depths of argu- 
ment, all the stores of fancy to prove those fascinating gifts of nature, as frail, drooping 
and perishable flowers. But those stubborn stoics write and speak contrary to their 
own feelings and the natural instinct of the predominant passions of the human heart ; 
and although these frigid Zenos spend their days and nights in raising bulwarks of 
reasoning against the approach of love, they no sooner behold a lovely face dimpled 
with rosy smiles, than they surrender their hearts to the chains of Cupid, who with the 
fluttering of his pinions, dissipates all the mists of their dogmas, which melt away under 
the warmth of his purple light, like ice work before the rays of the sun. e were 
led to the preceding remarks by reading the following anecdote of Sir Isaac Newton, 
whose philosophy could not shield his bosom from the assaults of beauty. 

A young lady it is said, of great personal loveliness, once conceived a passion for 
Sir Isaac, which he returned with ardour. She had all the youthful grace and play- 
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fulness of a Hebe, and her features were like expanding roses bursting into bloom and 
beauty. The philosopher acknowledged himself her slave.-—He repaired one day to 
the house of his fair one, who received him with a hearty welcome, and paid every 
attention to the great genius that could make the visit agreeable and delightful to him. 
Knowing he was fond of smoking, the lady assiduously provided him with a pipe, and 
they were then seated as if to open the business of Cupid. ‘The lady was preparing 
to “ blash consent” to his offers of marriage ; but Sir Isaac’s, mind was then wandering 
in the pursuit of some object in the mazes of science ;—he smoked a few whiffs— 
seemed at a loss for something—whiffeda gain—and at last drew his chair nearer to the 
lady—a pause for some minutes ensued—Sir Isaac appeared still more uneasy—his 
tongue refused to speak the eloquence of his heart. ‘Oh, what bashful timidity of some 
men!” thought the lady; when lo! he got hold of her hand. Now the palpitation began: 
* he will kiss it no doubt” thought she, and “then my lips, and the’matter is settled for the 
parson.” Sir Isaac whiffed again with all his might, and drew the captive hand to his 
breast, then to his head; already the expected salute had vibrated from the hand to the 
heart, when (pity the expecting damsel, gentle reader!) the abstracted lover raised the 
fair little hand to make the fore-finger what he much wanted, a tobacco stopper! The 
amazed lady screamed “ my finger is burned!” ‘The philosopher, like one aroused 
from a trance, hastily exclaimed, “ pardon me, my Eliza! Call the chaplain to marry 
us insfantly, as | must return to my siudies.” ‘“ No;” replied the lady, casting a 
scornful look at him, “I shall never marry a gloomy absent philosopher like you!” 

Oricin oF Music. Music, the delectable source of sensibility and passion, owes its 
origin tolove. Some Grecian poet relates that a fair shepherdess, in those happy days 
when Arcadia was the smiling scene of love, was discovered by her devoted swain, 
seated under a lofty myrtle tree, bewailing the death of her favourite nightingale. The 
bird sung its death dirge in the most mournful strain. ‘The maiden’s tear, streamed 
from eyes, that resembled melted diamonds. She uttered her wo aloud, and compared 
the plaintive notes of the dying minstrel of the grove, to the gentle gales that move the 
leaves and blossoms of the orange tree, and sigh in melancholy tones, in the hollow 
reeds of the lake. 

Lycidas, her lover was so affected by her grief, that he prayed the gods to transform 
him into a melodious nightingale ; but Jove did nut hear his entreaty. “ Alas! said be,” 
do the gods refuse me tlie power of consoling the damsel I adore.-—Oh! cruel Jupiter, 
never shall these hands deck thy altars with flowers again. 

He returned without daring to speak to his Amaryllis. Studious to charm the be- 
loved object of bis affections, with the assumed voice of the nightingale, he devoted a 
sleepless night to meditation, on some plan of delusion to chase away grief froma 
heart that should be only the asylum of happy love. ‘he next morning he drove his 
flocks into the pastorage of Amaryllis, aud solicited her to tend them for a few hours, 
She accepted the charge cheerfully. ‘The sun was sinking in purple clouds, and she 
observed with regret, its farewell beam, but no indication of her lover’s return. His 
delay added to the poignancy of her anguish. She took her station under the now si- 
lent shade of the myrtle tree where she resolved to await the return of Lycidas. With 
her head reclined on her arm, she was lulled by the stillness of the hour, and the me- 
lancholy musings to which she gave up the powers of her mind, into profound abstrac 
tion; while lost in the revery, she was startled by remote sounds of sweet music. 
‘“Ha! she exclaimed, the air sings in the clouds!” She hastily arose, as the notes 
seemed to approach her, and looking towards the top of the tee, they played upon her 
ear more musically audible. At length her wandering eyes beheld Lycidas, standing 
6n a projecting branch of the myrtle, holding something in his hands, to which he 
pressed his lips. ‘“ Hast thou found another nightingale?” Lycidas replied but by the 
breathing sounds of his harmonious mouth. ‘‘ Ahtell me, I conjure you Lycidas, what 
miracle is this, and how thou canst give such melodious tones to a hollow reed? “ It 
is” said he, from you my beloved damsel [ learned the mystery. You, sweet Amaryl- 
lis are my instructress. Yesterday as you were Jamenting the fate of the Nightin- 
gale which so often heard the fervid protestation of my love; you compared the soft 
voice of the tuneful lyrest to the light breezes, whispering their sighs in the hollow 
reeps. The happy comparison suggested the invention you now admire. I took a 
reed, and cut little vestibules for my breath. I then said gentle reed! I can give the 
air, if thou canst yield the thrilling voice of the Nightingale. Do kind reed assist love 
to reach the goal of its happiness—the heart of my adored Amaryllis; at that moment I 
breathed a sigh on it, which, in pity, it re-echoed in Music.” 
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ERIN’S DYING BARD. 


On! sweetly breath’d the minstrel’s tale, 
As o’er him fast the wind was swelling, 
And wildly to the tempest gale— 
His harp its plaintive lays was telling ; 
While o’er it stoop’d his aged form, 
Unmindful of the winter storm. 


Wild was that harp’s sweet lullaby— 
The aged minstrel] o’er it bending, 
While swept the winter tempest hy, 
The mountain oak in fary rending; 
And mingled in the trembling songs 
That told his bleeding country’s wrongs. 


But oh! the minstrel’s hour was near— 
The icy chain of death was round him; 
Vet still unmov’d, without a tear 
That silent hour of sorrow found him ;— 
With eye uprais’d in pensive mood, 
In that dark dreary solitude. 


Sad were the sorrowing notes that rung 
O’er the trembling chords—and wild the story, 
The wailing minstrel sweetly sung 
Of Erin in her days of glory ; 
And he to die in this bleak place— 
The last of all her minstrel race. 


But soon a vision’d scene had broke— 
Upon the bard’s enraptured gaze, 
And from the chords wild murmurs spoke 
In plaintive and impassion’d lays ;— 
His trembling frame with song inspir’d— 
His fading eye with rapture fir'd. 


They came; the warrior chiefs of old— 
In that dark lonely hour were near him, 
And to his ear the Jegends told 
Of Erin’s chivalric days to cheer him ;— 
The dying minstre} caught the strain, 
And woke his pensive harp again. 


“« Weep, Erin weep! thy harp is hush’d, 
The foeman’s chain around it winding— 

The flower deck’d bards of joy has crush’d 
Its chords within its cold links binding ; 

And soon shall cease the burst of song, 
Green Island of the sea! 

That breathes the sorrowing harp along, 
That now is tun’d to thee. 


* Around me bend the minstrel forms 

Of other days—their sorrows breathing, 
Enthron’d upon the winter storms 

Dark clouds of mist around them wreathing, 
The voices of the buried part, 

Are ding in the tempest o’er me ; 
Their dim forms ride upon the blast, 

And bend from out their clouds before me. 





But hark! that wild triumphant sound— 
The harp has burst its silent slumbers! 
The foeman’s chain is now unbound— 
Oh sweetly breathe its pean numbers ! 
Then harp of Erin mourn no more, 
For Freedom now her wreath is twining 
To deck thy chords; on Erin’s shore 
Through dreary mists of sorrow shining. 


* e * 7” ” a 
The tones are hush’d, the minstref sung— 
The cold earth is his silent pillow, 

And that sweet harp he fondly strung 
Is hung upon the weeping willow :— 
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But hark ! that sudden strain of song, 
’Tis hush'd: again ’tis loudly swelling— 
Wiid are the songs that breathe along 
That joyous harp—its triumphs telling ! 
CAROLAN. 
New-York, August, 1829. 





SONNET BY DERMODY, 


WRITTEN IN THE FIFTEENTH YEAR UF HIS AGE. 
(Communicated by a Friend in Dublin, and never 
before printed.) 

Sweet pipe! adieu, with myrtle foliage bound, 
Whose tender stops, to love and fancy true, 
Oft bath’d in tears each virgin’s eye around, 
Melodious famed, and melancholy too, 
Attun’d by pity’s hand, sweet pipe adieu ! 
No more shalt thou soft pangs of absence tell 
To Dalia’s ear the melting ardor breathe— 
Changeful as lofty lyre, or chorded shell, 
And boldly claim the shepherd’s envied wreath ; 
Thy airs all pregnant with fair Doric lore, 
Shall charm the nymphs—shall fire the swains 
no more. 


When Delia's lip had touched thy slender frame, 
Oft dia I kiss, and pour superior song, 

Song, swiftly kindled by subtle flame, 
My amorous fingers. nimbly moved along— 
And Music's secret voice deep-lurking sought; 
Lost in the labyrinth of pensive thought! 





AN ITALIAN SONG. 
Translated from Gravina, for the Irish Shield. 


Dear is my little ative vale, 
The ring-d.. — builds and warbles there, 
Close by my cot she tells her tale 
To ev’ry passing villager ;-— 
The squirrel leaps from tree ta tree 
And shells his nuts at liberty. 


In orange groves and myrtle bow’rs, 
That breathe a gale of fragrance round, 
I charm the fairy-footed hours 
With my lov’d lute’s romantic sound ;— 
Or crowns of living laurel weave 
For those that won the race at eve. 


The shepherd’s horn at break of day, 
The ballet danc’d in twilight glade, 
The canzonet and roundelay 
Sung in the silent green wood shade ;— 
These simple joys that never fail, 
Shall bind me to my native vale 
JUVERNA 
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THE BLUSH OF SIMPLICITY. 


While Cuartorre conscious that she loves, 
Would hide the crimson’s transient hue ; 
She veils the blush that only proves 
An heart to love, and Ullin true. 


In erring maids that fondly stray— 
A tinge as bright as thine we see; 

Yet clouded soda its source betray 
Unknown to innocence and thee. 


No cloud thine eyes of candour know, 
To shade their sweet expression o’er ; 
But to the soft suffusing glow, 
They kindle quick and sparkle more. 
Ah! may such glances ever speak 





The simple blush on Charlotte’s cheek. 
ULLIN. 











































































Rn ies. 









